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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE CITIZEN AND THE PRESIDENT 


CORRESPONDENT who says 
he consistently reads these edi- 
torials even though with equal con- 
sistency he disagrees with them 
(what higher compliment!) up- 
braids me for repeatedly asking 
questions to which, he says, I 
surely must know the answers. He 
sometimes suspects me of being 
naive enough to expect a reply 
from President Truman, Secretary 
Marshall, Henry Wallace and other 
V.LP.’s to whom the questions are 
addressed. But the more probable 
opinion, he says, is that all this 
question-asking is only a rhetori- 
cal device. 

The gentleman is partly right. I 
do ask questions to which I know 
the answers. But— 
to compare the small 
with the great — so 
did Socrates. It was 
his method and— 
with a profound 
obeisance to the master—it is my 
method. The purpose of asking 
such questions is to clarify thought 
in one’s own mind and in that of 
the interlocutor; and then to go on 
from the first answer to the second 
question, from the second answer 


The 
Question 
and Answer 
Method 


to the third question, and so on to a 
conclusion. 

But more, by-and-by about the 
Socratic method. Just now let’s 
look a little into this matter of 
rhetoric. For some time I have de- 
sired an incentive to launch forth 
upon a defense of rhetoric. This 
little provocation provides me with 
an excuse. What’s wrong with 
rhetoric? At the college I attended, 
the junior year was called “Rhet- 
oric,” as the sophomore year was 
called “Poetry,” and the two senior 
years “Philosophy.” That quaint 
medieval—but admirable—custom 
was a survival of the ancient idea 
of a trivium. Not a bad idea either. 

Not all rhetoric is deceit, any 
more than all oratory is buncombe 
or all poetry doggerel. The Gospels 
make liberal use of rhetoric. The 
prophecies of Isaias, Jeremias, Eze- 
chiel and the rest are compact of 
the highest poetry 
and the most gor- 
geous rhetoric. A 
little of that sort of 
thing wouid be a 
boon in modern life. We could use 
a prophet right now. He would tell 
us a thing or two, commencing, per- 
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haps, with some such words as those 
spoken by the Lord to Samuel, “Be- 
hold I shall do a thing in Israel and 
whosoever shall hear it, both his 
ears shall tingle.” 

Some good ringing rhetoric would 
be a relief from the stale, flat, un- 
profitable, emotionless prose that 
now prevails in pulpits, on plat- 
forms, and over the radio. We have 
come to a period when almost the 
only people who speak with warmth 
and power are those who would de- 
stroy our civilization. They seem 
to mean what they say. They do 
mean it. The defenders of civiliza- 
tion, on the other hand, speak so 
tamely, with such caution and dif- 
fidence, that one may surmise that 
in their hearts they are skeptics or 
defeatists. If Capitalism yields to 
Communism it will be primarily be- 
cause the Communists believe in 
their cause and speak it out, with no 
misgivings about its being bombast 
or “bunk,” while the spokesmen for 
Capitalism hedge and hem and haw 
until we don’t know whether or not 
they believe what they say. There 
is, for example, so much pseudo- 
politeness in conservative magazines 
that when readers happen upon 
some such lines as these, where a 
man simply says what he means 
without mumbling and muttering, 
they cry, if they like it, “how 
trenchant”! and if they don’t like 
it, “how truculent”! 

A few years ago when we were 
being led blindly into an alliance 
with atheism, an Isaias might have 
saved us with his, “Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye scornful men who 
rule over my people. . . . You have 
said: We have entered into a league 
with death, and we have made a 
covenant with hell. When the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, 
it shall not come upon us: for we 


have placed our hope in lies, and by 
falsehood we are protected. There- 
fore thus saith the Lord God: .. . 
Your league with death shall be 
abolished, and your covenant with 
hell shall not stand: when the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass, you shall 
be trodden down by it.” 

Yes, and we could do with a Dan- 
iel to read us the handwriting on 
the wall. Poland has fallen. And 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania and Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Meanwhile, like the drunk- 
en Baltasar, we have been “feasting, 
and praising our gods of gold and 
silver, of brass, of iron and of wood 
and of stone” (that is to say, our 
gods of material prosperity), but 
now we see “the hand of a man 
writing upon the surface of the 
wall.” Like the king we call in the 
wise men and the soothsayers, but 
as of old no one but Daniel could 
tell Baltasar that his reign was at 
an end and that Darius would reign 
in his stead, so now we need a 
Daniel to tell us if imperialism and 
capitalism are finished, and what is 
to take their place. The modern 
prophet would not scorn the use of 
a little rhetoric. With rhetoric he 
might get his message over. With- 
out it we might remain asleep. 

When the present crisis com- 
menced, the king— pardon! the 
President — called in his “wise 
men” and “soothsayers,” Hull and 
Morgenthau and Hopkins, Corcoran 
and Cohen, and (lest we forget) 
Wallace—what a motley crew!— 
to expound to him 
and to the nation 
what Russia was up 
to, what would hap- 
pen to us if we made 
overtures to the Soviets, linked our- 
selves to them, placated them, fed 
them one nation now and another 


“Awake 
Thou That 
Sleepest”! 








again, and again, and again. But 
there was no one with prophetic 
vision and prophetic courage to tell 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that an alli- 
ance with Russia was a covenant 
with death and hell. If a true 
prophet had come and had spoken 
with the passion that the situation 
demanded, he would have been 
called an alarmist; his warnings 
would have been discounted as hys- 
terical and “rhetorical.” But there 
was no prophet. The wise men and 
the soothsayers were all “‘yes-men.” 
And now look at the state of the na- 
tion. We could have avoided the 
pitfall if someone had spoken out 
like Demosthenes against Philip, 
Cicero against Catiline, Patrick 
Henry against George III. Now that 
we are in the mess and know not 
where to turn for salvation, we need 
no less than a John the Baptist to 
cry out in our wilderness, and tell 
us what we shall do to be saved. 
But all we have is a President who 
flounders around, reverses himself 
from day to day, enunciates fine 
principles but fails to follow 
through, and — worst of all — pins 
his hopes to a “Doctrine” and a 
“Plan” rather than to a Purpose and 
a Conviction. He hopes to stop an 
invasion of barbarians by erecting a 
barrier of billions in gold and credit. 
Belial is to be stopped by Mammon. 
Beelzebub is to cast out Beelzebub. 


HIS outburst was occasioned— 

perhaps the reader can remem- 
ber that far back—by the fact that 
I asked questions of the president 
of the United States and that the 
questions were designated “rhetori- 
cal” by a friendly critic. But now 
let’s get back to those questions 
(one or two not all of them!) and 
see if they were out of order, disre- 
spectful, unpatriotic, or in some 
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other way blameworthy. For my- 
self I cannot see that it is wrong to 
ask a president—especially a presi- 
dent who is also a candidate for the 
presidency—what are his views on 
world affairs, what he intends to 
convey in certain passages of his 
speeches; what im- 
plications are to be 
drawn from the 
principles he has res 
laid down, and what are the logical 
conclusions of the steps he has rec- 
ommended. The questions I admit 
are a challenge, a respectful chal- 
lenge but none the less a challenge 
that should not be ignored. 


Explain, 
Please 


_ 


HE objection may be raised that 

there is another outlet for such 
questions than the pages of a 
monthly magazine. The custom 
arose some years ago of the Presi- 
dent’s holding conferences at which 
newspaper correspondents might 
ask questions. As editor of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor LD I suppose I could 
wangle an invitation to those confer- 
ences. But I wouldn’t. The ques- 
tions—no doubt in accord with pro- 
tocol— are perfunctory. The an- 
swers, especially in the days of 
F.D.R., were often in the nature of 
verbal sparring. Amongst the mul- 
titudinous accomplishments of that 
late lamented paragon of statesmen 
was skill at repartee. But it was 
one-sided repartee, so to speak. 
When the President scored a hit the 
interlocutor—again by protocol— 
was not permitted to strike back. 
For example, when Secretary Knox 
had reported to the people that the 
damage done at Pearl Harbor was 
insignificant, no reporter at a press 
conference could have said, “Mr. 
President, will you assure us that 
Mr. Knox’s report is on the level?” 
We knew—many of us—that Knox 
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had made a euphemistic understate- 
ment. If some brash fellow had ap- 
pealed to Mr. Roosevelt for the 
facts, he would have been—to say 
the least——shushed. Such things 
were supposed to be military secrets. 
But no one was permitted to ask 
why Mr. Knox had revealed a secret, 
or why the secret was withheld from 
the Americans while the Japanese 
knew all about it. 

To take another example: sup- 
pose some enfant terrible of the 
press had asked F.D.R., “Just what 
concessions did you 
make at Yalta? did 
you tell Mr. Byrnes 
what you did? or is 
the secret strictly 
your own and Stalin’s?” That would 
have been lese majesty. For less 
than that Mr. Roosevelt, as it were 
jocosely but really with savage 
vindictiveness, said that he would 


Not a 
Sporting 
Event 


have to bestow an Iron Cross upon 
John O’Donnell of the New York 


Daily News. If Mr. O’Donnell’s 
tongue had not been tied by the 
rules of the press conference and if 
he had retorted in kind, that I 
would have liked to hear. I rather 
fancy that F.D.R. would discover 
that he had found his match, indeed 
his master. 

But no, the press conference is a 
performance, a bit of stage play. 
Unfair play, at that. The Presi- 
dent’s rapier is of steel, the oppo- 
nent’s of rubber. So I would rather 
write out questions and publish 
them here. Certain readers have in- 
formed me that they have on occa- 
sion sent an editorial from these 
pages to the White House, special 
delivery, registered mail, receipt re- 
quested, and all that sort of thing. 
Whether or not Mr. Truman sees 
what is sent, I don’t know. Proba- 
bly not. There is censorship on this 


side of the iron curtain that shuts 
the President off from the citizen. 
I have reason to believe — painful 
reason—that F.D.R. sometimes saw 
or heard of what I wrote about him. 
He didn’t seem to like it. He was 
peculiar, that way. I got action— 
hostile action, but no answer. Now 
I get neither action nor answer. I 
continue to ask questions perhaps 
because that manner of expression 
comes easy, perhaps because it is a 
“rhetorical” and therefore a pre- 
sumably effective way of communi- 
cating thought from a writer to the 
reader, even if it doesn’t reach its 
ultimate destination. 


HE most frequent question in 

these columns in recent months 
has been, “What is the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States?” Since 
that way of putting it may be a bit 
broad, let us narrow it down. What 
is the Truman Doctrine? And what 
is the Marshall Plan? Don’t I read 
the newspapers? Of course I read 
the newspapers. What’s more, I 
undergo the discipline of scruti- 
nizing and analyzing verbatim re- 
ports of all important political 
documents and addresses. When I 
want Truman I read Truman, not 
Winchell, not Pearson, not Law- 
rence or the Alsops, nor even Lipp- 
mann or Sokolsky. I read Truman 
on the Truman Doc- 
trine. I could per- 
haps get a passing 
mark on what the 
President has written and spoken 
on his Doctrine. What interests 
me, however, is not what he says, 
but what he fails to say. Reading 
his speeches I feel like a jockey in 
a steeplechase when his mount 
balks at a barrier. Rather, I feel 
like the jockey who keeps going 
when his mount stops. 


Yes, Yes, 
Go On! 











For example: Mr. Truman said in 
the original speech on his “Doc- 
trine”: “It must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subju- 
gation by armed minorities. .. . 
Our help should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid. 
. . . We cannot allow changes in 
the status quo in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations by 
such methods as coercion.” Note 
the words “armed minorities,” 
“such methods as coercion.” Half 
a dozen times more in that speech 
similar phrases occur. The Presi- 
dent seemed to be on the point 
of saying, “we will meet arms with 
arms, coercion with coercion.” But 
he backs away at the critical mo- 
ment. 

Also he says “primarily.” On 
what will happen secondarily he is 
silent. One feels like saying, “Yes, 
yes, go on, don’t stop at the critical 
moment.” Say “war” or “no war.” 
Don’t leave us guessing. He says, 
“if Greece should fall under the 
control of an armed minority”’— 
then what? Shall we drive out 
her enemy or help her drive him 
out with arms? The President de- 
clines to say. He concludes lamely, 
“the effect upon Greece’s neighbor, 
Turkey, would be immediate and 
serious.” Banal, obvious, platitu- 
dinous. So the question remains, 
does the Truman Doctrine mean 
that we shall wage war? 


Y correspondent reminds me— 

he must think my education 
abortive—that the President cannot 
declare war. Yes, I know. I know 
also that twice two are four, that 
Columbus discovered America and 
that a straight line is—or used to 
be before Einstein—the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. I picked 
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up those few rudiments of knowl- 
edge at about the same time that I 
heard that by the Constitution Con- 
gress alone can de- 
clare war. But the 
Constitution has 
fallen upon evil days 
lately. Constitution or no Constitu- 
tion, President Truman’s predeces- 
sor maneuvered us into the late war 
six months before he told us or told 
Congress about it. To him Con- 
gress, like his Cabinet and like the 
packed Supreme Court, existed for 
the sole purpose of saying “yes.” 
Does Mr. Truman also feel the same 
way as Mr. Roosevelt about Con- 
gress and the people? 

Demaree Bess in The Saturday 
Evening Post for January 3d of this 
year said: “Late last October... 
our military mission in Athens an- 
nounced that American Army offi- 
cers hereafter would serve with the 
Greek General Staff and with Greek 
operational forces in the field. Curi- 
ously enough, this announcement 
went almost unnoticed in the United 
States. .. . This Athens announce- 
ment deserved more attention than 
it received, because it plunged 
Americans more directly into the 
Greek civil war than either the Rus- 
sians or the Britons were venturing 
to go, and a few weeks later Mr. 
Griswold felt it necessary to explain 
our new policy in some detail.” So! 
President Truman acts and Mr. 
Griswold explains. I don’t want the 
Griswold explanation. I want the 
Truman explanation. Are we al- 
ready in a shooting war? If so, 
why? And by what authority? 

Mr. Bess goes on to say: “Not- 
withstanding his [Mr. Griswold’s] 
diplomatic statement that our offi- 
cers were acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, the actual fact is that 
Americans have been the first for- 
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eigners to participate openly in the 
Greek fighting since the end of 
World War II., and our own mili- 
tary chiefs in Athens have been 
much more frank than Mr. Griswold 
in describing their activities. This 
situation has been emphasized by 
public statements issued by the 
chiefs of the British training mis- 
sion in Athens, who have vigorous- 
ly disassociated themselves from 
the new United States policy.” 

The good friend who always 
reads me but never agrees with me, 
says I must know the answer to 
my own questions. To tell the 
truth I sometimes do. If you ask 
me whether we are in that Greek 
war, I say we are in it up to our 
necks. Where then is the Constitu- 
tion? Ou sont les neiges d’antan? 
Where now in April are the snows 
that fell last December? 


NE more question, 


addressed 


this time not to the White 


House or to the Department of 
State, but to my friend in Texas. 
Who, would you say, is more naive, 
the writer who expects answers 
from the President, or the reader 
who thinks that the President al- 
ways abides by the Constitution? 
Bless your heart, my dear man, 
since the early days of F.D.R. the 
Constitution, to borrow a phrase 
from Woodrow Wilson, has been 
knocked into a cocked hat. Or as 
Grover Cleveland would say, it has 
lapsed into a condition of “innocu- 
ous desuetude.” At least as far as 
the right of Congress to declare war 
is concerned. We are now in a war. 
In three or four wars. Congress of- 
ficially knows nothing about it. 


UT let’s come to the Marshall 


Plan. What is the Marshall 
Plan? If the President’s doctrine 


means war, does the Secretary’s 
plan mean bankruptcy? Here I can- 
not work out an answer for myself. 
I am not a statistician, a bank audi- 
tor, a certified public accountant. 
When it comes to statistics I am 
confessedly sub-imbecilic. But I 
see in the papers cer- 
tain calculations to 
the effect that the 
Marshall Plan will 
cost five billion dollars a year for 
the first four years, and no one 
knows how much after that. At the 
end of February Secretary Marshall 
asked for 275 million dollars more 
for Greece and Turkey to be added 
to the 400 million previously allot- 
ted to these nations. Our national 
debt being now 258 billion, compe- 
lent economists declare that we 
shall go bankrupt if we attempt to 
operate the Marshall Plan. 

Just before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
commenced his spending spree (he 
that had been elected on a platform 
of economy!) our national debt was 
mounting rapidly toward 23 billion 
dollars. Under F.D.R. it proceeded 
to soar alarmingly. “Don’t worry,” 
said the New Dealers, “this great 
land of ours could stand 50 billions 
of debt.” Now, having five times 50 
—and then some—billions of debt 
we are asked to dispense 5 billions 
a year more on foreign relief alone. 
Will Secretary Marshall show us 
how it can be done and the Repub- 
lic remain solvent? But make it 
simple. 


Frenzied 
Finance? 


DDRESSING not President Tru- 
man or Secretary Marshall but 

all who approve our system of free 
enterprise; I should like to know 
how much we believe in it. The 
policy of interfering in the economy 
of Europe seems to be based upon 
the theory that if half the world 








goes slave the other half cannot re- 
main free. But are we not assured 
by our best economists that slave 
labor is in the end costlier than free 
labor? Why not, then, trust that 
our own system will prove itself in 
competition with Communism? On 
the day after the coup d’état in 
Czechoslovakia the Alsops wrote in 

the New York Herald Tribune: 
“There is reason to hope that this 
Soviet settlement in Eastern Europe 
may not endure forever. One of its 
immediate effects will be to drag the 
whole of Eastern Europe down to- 
ward the Soviet level of life. An- 
other effect will be to place an im- 
mensely greater strain on the So- 
viet administrative machinery, and 
on the Soviet secret 


Sounds police. If the United 
Reasonable States, therefore, 

perseveres in its 
present policy, maintaining a 


steady, calm but firm pressure on 
the Soviets at all points, the Krem- 
lin may be too weak in the long run 
to maintain the settlement they are 
now imposing. Then will be the 
time to begin negotiations for a 
real, not fake, agreement between 
the Soviet and the Western worlds.” 

To me—I speak as one less wise 
—that sounds like sense. If it is 
nonsense, will some good kind ex- 
pert who knows how to talk down 
to the economically illiterate, ex- 
plain wherein I am mistaken? 

By. way of good measure permit 
me to present the similar opinion of 
David Lawrence, which appeared in 
his column in the New York Sun on 
the very day that Benes surrendered 
his government to the Reds: 

“The idea that Russia is happy 
with the present drift of events is 
as preposterous as the assumption 
that the United States enjoys the 
expenditure of $11,000,000,000 a 
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year on armament to say nothing of 
another five or six billions on in- 
ternational aid designed to keep 
Communism from spreading. In an 
economic war of exhaustion Russia 
cannot succeed. The Western de- 
mocracies have more resources and 
more ingenuity. The risk rather is 
on the Russian side where the huge 
responsibility and cost of subjugat- 
ing the Balkans and keeping her 
own people obedient to the police 
state is a venture of extraordinary 
hazards.” 

If this be so, why go to war? 
Mark the phrase “Go to war.” If 
war comes to us the story is differ- 
ent. My own guess is that it won’t 
come to us. The atom bomb may 
come over the pole, but the polar 
regions are a two-way street. What 
goes up must come down; what 
comes over the pole will go back— 
with interest. Stalin must know 
that much. He is a savage but he 
isn’t out of his mind. Or if he 
is mentally retarded, what shall we 
say of those who matched wits with 
him (F.D.R. included) and lost? 
But no, he isn’t a nit-wit. He will 
have trouble enough on his own 
continent—his own two continents. 
He wouldn’t dare come over here. 
Hitler wouldn’t have 
dared to come with 
Russia at his back. 
Stalin will not dare 
to come, leaving some fifteen sub- 
jugated countries seething with dis- 
content behind him. 

Of course we should see to it that 
subversive elements in our own land 
are rooted out—and booted out. We 
cannot continue to be such softies 
as we have been. It is a queer 
householder who would have scru- 
ples about shooting a burglar, per- 
haps a murderous burglar, whom he 
should catch climbing in the win- 
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dow or sneaking up from the cellar. 
Let’s get sensible and stop the bur- 
glars. If we do, we need have no 
fear of sabotage in spite of alarm- 
ist newspapers like those of the 
Hearst chain which picture Russian 
paratroopers dropping out of the 
sky upon New York City. 

In place of U.M.T. let’s train a 
sufficient National Guard in the 
latest fighting technique to protect 
our own country. U.M.T. has a very 
different purpose; its purpose is to 
enable us to wage war all over the 
world. Americans don’t want to 
wage war all over the world. If any- 
one thinks they do, let him ask 
them. The advocates of U.M.T. 
haven’t the common honesty to tell 
the people what they plan to do, 
and ask them if they want to do it. 
While the wars were on we went in 
for camouflage of ships and fac- 
tories. Now we go in for camou- 
flage of facts. Noth- 
ing is what it seems 
to be. What we need 
to save our country 
and the world is 
truth. The Scrip- 
tural assurance, “You shall know 
the truth and the truth will make 
you free” has regard primarily to 
metaphysical truth. It applies 
equally to political truth. First and 
last the reason I ask and keep on 
asking questions in these columns 
is to elicit the truth. 


For the 
nth Time: 
Tell the 
Truth 


ie 
> 





THE Civit RIGHTS AGITATION 


FTER criticizing President Tru- 
man, it is only fair to praise 
him where and when we can. So 
let us agree that he made a noble 
statement in favor of civil rights for 
Negroes. Unfortunately, people did 
not believe that he meant what he 


said. Under the vicious system of a 
president’s being an office seeker 
while still in office, any apparently 
ingenuous statement he may make 
is put down to politics. “He speaks 
in January,” they say, “with his eye 
on July. In February he makes 
a pilgrimage to the Virgin Islands 
where the population is 90% colored, 
shakes hands with the Negro Presi- 
dent, makes speeches on the broth- 
erhood of man, sees to it that these 
doings are publicized among Negro 
voters in the U.S.A., risking the dis- 
satisfaction of the South which will 
not in any event vote Republican.” 

The President can rout all these 
nasty suspicions with one simple 
honest action. Let him do in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana what 
he did in Puerto 
Rico. Better still, 
let him, the Demo- 
crat, do what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the 
Republican did— invite a prominent 
Negro to sit at his table in the White 
House. That—perhaps nothing 
else and nothing less—will per- 
suade the skeptics that the Presi- 
dent was not playing politics when 
he spoke so bravely in favor of the 
full enforcement of the 14th Amend- 
ment and of the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 


Convince 
the 
Doubters 


iin 
Saal 





THE LESSON OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


LESSON? Isn’t it too late for 
a lesson when the crime has 
been committed, the criminal is in 
possession of the booty and the offi- 
cers of the law are cowered and 
compliant? “The 
Big Three registered In the Bag 
a protest,” say the 
papers. Yes, of course, as usual, a 
protest. “These protests,” I can 














imagine Stalin saying, “hand me a 
laugh.” As for the United Nations, 
what need he care about that ham- 
strung organization? Has he not in 
his pocket an injunction in the form 
of a veto against their doing any- 
thing? 

When the Constitution of the 
United Nations was’ framed 
(“framed” is the word) every man 
with an eye in his head to see and 
a tongue in his mouth to speak 
said, “the veto annuls all; the U.N. 
with its Assembly and Security 
Council is a farce and a fraud.” 
Those very words were used in these 
columns, and for that reason the 
“optimists” called this writer a pes- 
simist, even a cynic. The conun- 
drum occurs, what’s the difference 
between the “optimist” and the 
ostrich with his head in the sand? 
The ostrich is ashamed of himself. 
The “optimist” with his epithets 
“pessimist,” “cynic,” expects to 
shame the one who sees and says 
what he sees. 

Sometimes a gang of bandits, 
grown bold with many unpunished 
crimes, calls the cops on the phone 
and tells them where the next rob- 
bery and murder is to take place. 
Perhaps it will be at the front door 
of Police Headquar- 
ters. They do the 
job and get away. 
In this case the ban- 
dits were not quite so explicit. 
They didn’t tell the cops whether 
Czechoslovakia or Austria or Italy 
was to be the next victim. Now 
that Czechoslovakia is in the bag, 
the gang keeps the officers of the 
law guessing. What next? Fin- 
land? Austria? Italy? What fools 
these diplomats be! They don’t 
know what’s going to happen next, 
and when it happens they won’t 
know what to do about it. How long 
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will it be before they see—or admit 
that they see—that Stalin will go on 
until he is stopped? Does that re- 
remark mean that this writer thinks 
we should go to war to stop him? 
Quite the contrary. It may be that 
my mind is stagnant, but as far as 
war-making is concerned my opin- 
ion has remained the same since 
1939. I didn’t believe then that 
Hitler would be stopped without 
war, but I didn’t want my country 
in that war. So now, I don’t be- 
lieve that Stalin will be stopped 
without war. But I don’t want my 
country in that war either. If 
there will be no war unless we wage 
it, then let there be no war. What 
then? Shall we let Stalin go on and 
on and on? My answer has been 
indicated in the editorial above, 
“The Citizen and the President.” 
Since I am often damned as a die- 
hard or rather a never-say-die isola- 
tionist, I have quoted David Law- 
rence and the Messrs. Alsop, who 
seem to say—whether or not they 
say it, I say it—that every new con- 
quest by the Soviets brings them 
nearer to their doom. Russia is 
fighting herself; so why should we 
fight her? She cannot “swing” an 
Empire extending from the White 
Sea to the Mediter- 

ranean, and from War Is Not 
the North Sea to the the Answer 
Pacific. She must go 

on. Empire, like the horse leech, 
cries “more, more.” Russia cannot 
prevent her own 190 million people 
from getting restive, even though 
she keeps 10 to 20 millions of them 
in concentration camps. A fortiori 
she will not be able to rule 200 
millions more of non-Russians. The 
Yugoslavs, the Czechoslovaks and 
the others will soon learn what kind 
of tyrant she is. They would not 


believe what we tried to tell them. 
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They will have to discover for them- 
selves what Communism means. 
When they do discover, woe betide 
Russia. 

Never in the history of the world 
did tyrants enjoy a long reign. The 
Roman Empire commenced to go 
to pieces as soon as it was built. 
The British Empire, from Clive to 
Chamberlain lasted only 150 years. 
Uneasy years, what with “disturb- 
ances,” revolts, revolutions. All 
Empires totter sooner or later, and 
generally soon. The Russian Em- 
pire will go to ruin more quickly 
than the Roman or the British. 
Things happen fast nowadays. The 
surest and quickest way to get rid 
of Soviet Russia is to let her expand. 
That’s no new theory. It’s as old 
at least as Aesop’s fable of the frog 
who would be a bull. 

Be all that as it may, one fact 
has been made evident by the two 
world wars—the fact that war is 


not the way to get rid of tyrants. 
If we go to war and win, we our- 


selves will become tyrants. We 
shall have to. The Romans had to 
be tyrants to keep Pax Romana. 
The British had to be tyrants to 
keep Pax Britannica. Pax Ameri- 
cana will be no exception. 


T may be alleged that we have 

obligations toward Czechoslo- 
vakia. Czechoslovakia was our 
baby. No, not baby. Nature makes 
a baby. What we 
made of Czechoslo- 
vakia was something 
artificial, synthetic, 
unnatural. It was 
built upon the plan 
of balancing hatreds, 
the Czechs against the Slovaks, the 
Slovaks against the Czechs and the 
Czechs and the Slovaks together 
against the Germans. A nation can- 


Czecho- 
slovakia 
Our 

Respon- 
sibility? 


not be held together by a coefficient 
of hatreds. Woodrow Wilson 
should have known better. He did 
know better. But the old Calvin- 
istic prejudice was so strong that 
it blinded his judgment. “We have 
in Poland one Catholic power in 
Central Europe,” he said, “and we 
will not have another.” So he ve- 
toed the idea of a Bavaria-Rhine- 
land nation and substituted the im- 
possible Czechoslovakia. It lasted 
from 1918 to 1948. Quite a career! 

The state of Czechoslovakia is 
gone. The Czechs and the Slovaks 
and the Germans remain. They will 
in time make it hot for Russia. 
With those three peoples and some 
fifteen others sure to revolt, why 
should we go to war with Russia? 
If we wrest all these peoples from 
the Russian group, they will be 
just as rebellious against us as they 
were against Germany and will be 
against Russia. There is only one 
salvation for a peo- 
ple. It must will its 
own salvation and 
co-operate with God 
to that end. That is 
history. It is psychology, and it is 
good Catholic theology. 

To stand by and wait for the Rus- 
sian Empire to go to smash may 
seem heartless. But warfare, espe- 
cially atomic bomb warfare, would 
be even more cruel. Atomic bomb 
warfare, or any modern warfare 
cannot be conducted without the 
slaughter of the innocents. 

Poor Czechoslovakia! At this 
writing she is the latest victim. By 
the time these lines appear there 
may be another. But the victims 
cannot be saved by war. If we have 
not learned that from two universal 
calamities we have learned nothing. 
A third such calamity would save 
no one but destroy everyone. 


Leave 
Russia to 
Her Fate 





FREEDOM, AUTHORITY, LIBERTY, TOLERANCE 


By Epwarp JAMES SCHUSTER 


“It is our strength in this world to be the subjects of reason, 
and our liberty, to be the captives of truth.” 


N American traveling in any 
country outside of this hemi- 
sphere is immediately and constant- 
ly aware of surveillance and restric- 
tions. Thus, for the first time, per- 
haps, he becomes aware of that free- 
dom which is one of America’s 
greatest gifts. For this freedom 
which we love is a quality, a force, 
a spirit, an ideal, real but evanes- 
cent. It is almost like the air we 
breathe, omnipresent, vital to our 
existence as Americans, but all too 
often taken for granted. 

In our day, more than for several 
generations, events beyond our bor- 
ders compel us to re-examine this 
inestimable right or privilege. The 
disastrous consequences of two 
wars have not left the idea of free- 
dom untouched. Indeed, these wars 
have been fought in the name of 
freedom itself. Nor are other trends 
and developments less full of mean- 
ing for the maintenance of human 
liberty. Economic depressions have 
carried with them subtle or overt 
temptations to abandon certain 
rights or liberties in exchange for 
the temporary security of material 
advantages—or for the indispen- 
sable minimum of our daily bread. 
On the broader stage of society at 
large, threats to freedom assume 
forms of disciimination on the basis 
of economic status, social strata, 
racial, national, or religious origin. 
But disappointingly, we seldom en- 


—Cardinal Newman. 


counter clear, rational proposals for 
the solution of these insistent prob- 
lems, or for the restoration of free- 
dom to her ancient shrine. Senti- 
mentality, prejudice, ignorance, or 
the diabolical indirection and du- 
plicity of Communism, combine to 
obscure alike freedom and _ the 
roads which lead to it. 

Turning to fundamentals, we re- 
call how Nietzsche expressed a per- 
verted and distorted “transvalua- 
tion of all values,” directing atten- 
tion to the convenience and the 
utility of discarding traditional mor- 
ality and ethics. Rejecting the ex- 
istence of God, he was but too logi- 
cal in assailing and rejecting tra- 
ditional morality, which has no 
ultimate justification if one deny 
the Transcendent Deity. In this, 
Nietzsche was neither the first nor 
the last, for many others also have 
assailed these rational and spiritual 
principles upon which is grounded 
the freedom of man. Hence it was 
entirely fitting that Hitler should 
proclaim Nietzsche as the official 
philosopher of the National So- 
cialist movement. Both Hitler and 
Nietzsche reversed accepted stand- 
ards of morality, which even the pa- 
gan Greeks and Romans recognized 
and defended; these new prophets 
of doom sought to exchange evil for 
good and good for evil. Honesty, 
mercy, humility, kindness, sym- 
pathy, generosity for the weak and 
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the unfortunate, obedience to God 
and to the inalienable voice of con- 
science — these became vices. On 
the other hand, cruelty, deception, 
ruthlessness, unrestrained selfish- 
ness and egotism were the “virtues” 
of this new dispensation. 

Today Soviet semantics are play- 
ing the same tricks with words and 
facts that blind or unscrupulous 
radicals have played since 1789, 
thus deliberately to confuse men as 
to the very nature of liberty. 

No nation should be more jealous 
of its liberties than our own United 
States, for none has more to lose 
from others or less to gain from 
them, in this respect. When the 
dark night of human slavery is 
again descending upon so many na- 
tional horizons, America has more 
cause than ever to look to her de- 
fenses. Yet while there are threats 
of external enemies, these are rather 
readily recognized as such. Hence 
there is less danger that we should 
neglect to arm for physical defense 
against those powers which are vis- 
ibly threatening us. It is rather the 
enemy who may infiltrate within 
our gates whom we must fear—the 
subtle insinuations of tyranny and 
confusion which can undermine our 
faith and our essential strength. A 
decline in our own appreciation and 
understanding of freedom, in our 
realization of its obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, is our greatest poten- 
tial menace. 

We are in danger of forgetting to- 
day what liberty really is. So fre- 
quent are the misrepresentations 
and distortions of freedom—often 
unwitting—even by those who truly 
love it, that men become greatly 
tempted to confuse liberty with 
license. We tend to forget the an- 
cient axiom of noblesse oblige. This 
tendency is explained in part by the 


inherent weakness of human nature 
incurred by original sin. But more 
important, more immediately threat- 
ening, is the confusion resulting 
from the afore-mentioned Soviet 
semantics, the Russian double talk 
which calls black, “white,” and 
white, “black.” Such persons use 
the words “freedom,” “demoeracy,” 
“human rights,” with a significance 
exactly opposite to that which these 
words possess in the vocabularies of 
honest men. 

The USSR, tongue in cheek, still 
has the temerity to speak of “free- 
dom” and “democracy” existing in 
Russian and in Red-dominated ter- 
ritories. This is done, in spite of re- 
peatedly confirmed and conclusive 
evidence to prove that every human 
freedom and individual right is re- 
stricted, if not entirely obliterated 
wherever the fetid breath of Com- 
munism pollutes the air. For Marx- 
ism was originally and still is the 
antithesis of freedom, the denial of 
that liberty which is America’s most 
precious heritage. 


For these reasons—not because of 
the precariousness of our position 
but rather owing to the strength of 
our cause—we who are Americans 
of the Catholic Faith should re-ex- 
amine this thing called liberty. 

In the first place, let us consider 
what freedom is not. It is not free- 
dom from rules and restraints, a 
moral chaos and anarchy synony- 
mous with license and unrestrained 
feeding of the passions and ap- 
petites. It does not mean freedom 
from all authority and from laws of 
the moral or any other order. 

From the beginning there have 
been cries of defiance and rebellion 
against all control, external or in- 
ternal. These have been the asser- 
tions of absolute freedom, not mere 
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philosophical theorizing. “I will not 
serve!”—the proud defiance of Luci- 
fer before the creation of the world, 
is a challenge echoed down the ages. 
Pride and self-sufficiency always 
have affected the conscious or sub- 
conscious mind of man, in propor- 
tion as he sought only his own will, 
regardless of consequences. 
Politically and _ philosophically, 
this degenerated into the absolute 
repudiation of authority which is 
implicit and explicit in anarchism. 
The ramifications of anarchistic con- 
cepts advocating the abolition of all 
authority and power of one man 
over another, are beyond our pres- 
ent scope. Indeed, few people know- 
ingly advocate such a position to- 
day, even among the most radical. 
The Communists long since repudi- 
ated the anarchists, and only tem- 
porarily, for expediency, joined 


hands with them. But the basic at- 
titude of rejection and contempt for 


authority as such, is all too wide- 
spread to be disregarded. 

Now there is nothing new or orig- 
inal in the observation that in social 
and political life, as often in the 
economic field, liberty and order 
vary in inverse ratio to one another. 
All history—contemporary events 
especially—demonstrate how exten- 
sion and expansion in public order 
and efficiency invariably involve 
greater regulation and regimenta- 
tion, with consequent reduction in 
personal liberties. This is an ele- 
mentary concept, all too easily over- 
looked. I am within my rights to 
step wherever I choose, so long as I 
do not step on the foot or property 
of another. In this sense and to this 
degree I am not free. The ramifica- 
tions of this principle are obvious, 
though all human history is con- 
cerned with cataloguing their infi- 
nite variations. 


Carrying this thought a bit far- 
ther, it is evident from a purely prac- 
tical standpoint that some restric- 
tions are essential to the preserva- 
tion of order in any or all of man’s 
numerous fields of thought and ac- 
tivity. But this realization seems far 
from the thoughts of many men to- 
day. 

The urge to discard all morals, 
standards, and norms has been ob- 
served by those thinkers of our day 
whose vision penetrates beyond the 
visible and the tangible. But real 
lovers of wisdom who are not afraid 
of metaphysics have long since 
rejected a sophomoric rebellion 
against all authority. Quite obvious- 
ly this impinges upon the field of 
morals. Indeed, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident to Americans that 
questions of politics, economics and 
social conduct are intimately related 
to ethical and moral standards. 
Hence the rejection of restraints and 
rules is both a cause and an effect 
of man’s age-old inclination to self- 
worship in the form of doing his 
own will at any cost. But the mature 
experience of mankind confirms the 
conclusion of philosophers and 
saints as summarized by Thomas a 
Kempis, “The perfect victory is to 
triumph over self.” This idea did 
not originate with the Christian re- 
ligion, though Christ and His Church 
perfected the doctrine to an infinite 
degree. Plato, Socrates, Seneca, and 
a number of others among the no- 
blest minds outside the Church like- 
wise recognized the need for order 
and restraint, beginning with man 
himself in the control of his own 
appetites, his inclinations and pas- 
SIONS. rE 

St. Thomas Aquinas demonstra- 
ted the need for authority in society, 
deriving his conclusions from the 
very nature of man. He harmonized 
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this philosophical support of author- 
ity with Scriptural concepts and 
sanctions as well as with the natural 
law. As God is the Creator and First 
Cause of human nature, so likewise 
He is the source and upholder of 
civil authority, since society and the 
State are essential needs of human 
nature here on earth. 

Yet in spite of these older investi- 
gations, so-called “liberals” and 
radicals for almost two hundred 
years now, have been confusing the 
issues, distorting the concept of hu- 
man freedom, and confounding lib- 
erty with license. With equal stub- 
bornness they have simultaneously 
confounded order and authority 
with tyranny and oppression—twin 
abuses of order and authority. This 
followed quite naturally from their 
denial of the Christian concept of 
man as a being endowed with a dig- 
nity apart from that of the rest of 
animal creation, with a destiny more 
exalted than that of the beasts of the 
field. But the enemies of religion 
did not stop to reconcile or justify 
their own contradictions, that in de- 
nying God and the essential dignity 
and integrity of man, they were slan- 
dering and degrading human nature 
itself. Simultaneously they were un- 
dermining the lawful exercise of 
authority by anyone, at any time, 
anywhere, over anyone. For if there 
were no God or purpose in the uni- 
verse, then there could be no lawful 
sanction or compulsion to regulate 
the conduct of others, to establish or 
maintain order in the world, or to 
promote the common good. But 
such authority actually is exercised. 
Therefore (without God and under a 
totalitarian system like that of the 
USSR), all exercise of authority is 
tyranny. Thus we are back to the 
anarchists. Hence too we have the 
reductio ad absurdum of any inter- 


pretation of the world, man, law, 
authority, and freedom, which 
leaves out God. 

Accordingly, it is apparent that a 
grave responsibility rests upon us 
as Americans and as Catholics, to 
re-examine and to re-establish the 
true foundations of freedom. It 
should be observed that there may 
be more real freedom in a mon- 
archy than in a “liberal” and anti- 
clerical republic, just as there may 
be (and is) more liberty in a free, 
representative republic such as ours, 
than in a constitutional monarchy 
dominated by intolerant enemies of 
God and religion. In connection 
with this we need not even consider 
the slave states languishing under 
Red tyranny. 

For ages politicians, philosophers, 
and men of all classes have sought 
to distinguish the roots of freedom, 
the soil in which it grew best, the 
means of nourishing and fostering 
it. Inevitably there would be doubt 
and confusion arising, even in the 
minds of sincere seekers after truth. 
Even more doubt was to be implant- 
ed by those whose sincerity was not 
beyond question. One of the most 
frequent sources of error, both in 
theory and in practice, is the confu- 
sion of cause and effect. 

Actually, freedom is an objective 
to be striven for, rather than a 
means to an end. Self-discipline, 
obedience (to the dictates of con- 
science, reason, and lawful author- 
ity), order,—these are the means 
which lead to the only freedom 
worthy of the name: liberty under 
law. 

Aristotle, though not endowed 
with the divine gift of Christian 
revelation, nevertheless discerned 
man’s true relation to the State and 
to society. Since he sought to ex- 
plam and to establish the State 
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upon human nature itself, and not 
upon the consent of the individual, 
Aristotle became the founder of an 
organic concept of the State. Nor 
was this authority to be purely utili- 
tarian in its bases and justification, 
for the natural law came earlier and 
provided the norm to which the 
State itself is obligated for its au- 
thority. 

To this point the most enlightened 
of the Gentiles could proceed by the 
light of human reason. But divine 
revelation was to illuminate and to 
clarify this position by fully defin- 
ing the nature of man. 

Francisco Suarez’s understanding 
of man’s nature enabled him to for- 
mulate a whole system of political 
philosophy. While based upon the 
Aristotelian and Scholastic methods 
and profiting by the experience of 
mankind up to his time, his conclu- 
sions were in perfect conformity 
with divine revelation and ortho- 
doxy. Suarez’s doctrine was to be- 
come the essential element in our 
own American system of govern- 
ment: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The evils and abuses 
against which our Declaration of In- 
dependence protested, were all in the 
category of violations of the bonum 
commune which Suarez had enun- 
ciated as justifications for revolt 
against tyrants. 

Moved by the many abuses of the 
times, Pope Leo XIII. in 1888 re- 
viewed and defined succinctly the 
nature and origin of human free- 


dom. The Encyclical Letter, “Lib- 
ertas Humana,” lays down in un- 
mistakable form those principles 
which can be applied to every situa- 
tion—economic, political, social, or 
individual — which involves the 
question of freedom. No considera- 
tion of this problem is complete 
without references to this memora- 
ble document, confirmed as it is by 
the authority of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

Beginning with the nature of man 
himself, as an indispensable factor 
in any consideration of man’s rights 
and liberties, the Pope declares: 

“As the Catholic Church declares 
in the strongest terms the sim- 
plicity, spirituality, and immortal- 
ity of the soul, so with unequalled 
constancy and publicity she ever 
also asserts its freedom... . 

“Liberty, then, as We have said, 
belongs only to those who have the 
gift of reason or intelligence. Con- 
sidered as to its nature, it is the 
faculty of choosing means fitted for 
the end proposed; for he is master 
of his actions who can choose one 
thing out of many. Now, since 
everything chosen as a means is 
viewed as good or useful, and since 
good, as such, is the proper object 
of our desire, it follows that free- 
dom of choice is a property of the 
will, or rather, is identical with the 
will in so far as it has in its action 
the faculty of choice.” 

But in all of this the necessity of 
norms is increasingly evident. For 
human beings, in any situations in- 
volving the concept of liberty, there 
must always be borne in mind the 
concomitant elements of law and 
authority. Liberty cannot exist in a 
vacuum; it is inextricably bound up 
with law and authority which con- 
stitute its norms. Thus the Holy 
Father continues by underscoring 
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the responsibilities which are the 
concomitants of human liberty. He 
stresses particularly the need for 
light and strength to direct man’s 
actions toward the good and to re- 
strain them from evil. To this end he 
points out that freedom of the will 
without knowledge or observance of 
the law, can only work our ruin. 
The Pope proceeds to discuss the 
vital subjects of the natural law, 
human law, and the eternal law of 
God. He then describes the lofty 
quality of the divine law, which 
in its commandments is “justified, 
salutary, and as it were, a part of 
us.” There follows a careful dis- 
tinction between lawful and unlaw- 
ful obedience. It should be noted 
that obedience is included as an in- 
evitable consequence of the nature 
of man and the very existence of 
law: “Lawful power is from God, 
and whosoever resisteth authority 
resisteth the ordinance of God; 


wherefore obedience is greatly en- 
nobled when subjected to an au- 
thority which is the most just and 
supreme of all.” 

This basic discussion is followed 
by considerations of various viola- 
tions of law in the name of human 


freedom, falsely so-called. The 
Holy Father is unequivocal in his 
assertion of man’s responsibilities 
and obligations with respect to the 
natural law and the divine law, 
which, as he points out, are of the 
same origin and oblige with the 
same compulsion morally and intel- 
lectudlly. Here is a straightforward 
denunciation of the false pratings 
of modern “liberalism” — indiffer- 
ence in religious matters, the State 
to be “neutral” in matters of re- 
ligion. The applicability of this 
principle to a multitude of problems 
and situations in our own day is 
immediately apparent. 
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Liberty, which so often “hath 
been made a cloak for malice,” is 
confounded with those other over- 
worked expressions: tolerance and 
democracy. In the case of the for- 
mer, we all are familiar with the 
confusions in the application of tol- 
erance—which must be reserved in 
Christian charity for all men as 
brothers of Christ—and an inflexi- 
ble adherence to truth, objective 
truth, which admits of no tolerance, 
unless we are to accept the error of 
subjectivism. With respect to de- 
mocracy, this present writer admits 
absolute inability to proceed. When 
the Soviet Union can seriously as- 
sert that it is a democracy—as some 
Americans like Mr. Wallace still 
seem to believe, there is no possi- 
bility that any suggestion of mine 
could help clear up this welter of 
words. 

“Liberalism,” concludes the Pope, 
violates liberty even as it enslaves 
man. Denying the divine origin and 
destiny of the human race, this false 
school of freedom logically must 
(1) either reject all authority—a 
position which is tantamount to 
anarchy, or (2) exercise authority 
on its own ipse dixit—which is tyr- 
anny. This dilemma can only be 
avoided by acknowledging God and 
Christianity. On the other hand, 
rebellions and revolutions may be 
justified when the State or the 
usurper of public authority contra- 
venes the laws of liberty which are 
embodied in the natural law and in 
the eternal law of God. 

The whole question of human 
liberty is thus seen to be funda- 
mentally a theological problem. Un- 
less we accept or stipulate the ex- 
istence of an all-wise, all-powerful 
God, as well as the integrity of in- 
dividual human nature, there is no 
sense to any discussion of liberty, 
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Moreover, to be free inevitably in- 
volves the question, free for what? 
This implies a whole set of corol- 
laries, such as the bonum com- 
mune, order, law, authority. 


To summarize these brief consid- 
erations, we conclude from experi- 
ence as well as from observation of 
things about us, that the proper un- 
derstanding of liberty is more im- 
portant today than ever before. To- 
talitarianism has caused extreme 
reactions in the opposite direction. 
Thus abuses and misapplications of 
liberty are evident in many fields of 
human activity. Especially danger- 
ous is the prevalent tendency to con- 
found liberty with license, to per- 
vert freedom by making it a by- 
word for unrestrained self-indul- 
gence. The consequences of this 
perversion are evident as individual 
revolts against controls or re- 
straints. On the social or group 
level, such error results in the de- 
cline and disappearance of disci- 
pline, or in anarchy in all fields of 


human thought and endeavor. But 
these departures from the right un- 
derstanding and rational use of free- 
dom can be explained with facility. 
They are the consequences of man’s 
age-old tenderness toward himself, 
his indulgence of the desires, appe- 
tites, and passions of his body and 
mind. They are also the results of 
human ignorance aggravated by 
loose and shallow thinking, or want 
of logic. Thus the problem of hu- 
man freedom becomes more insist- 
ent today than before the rise of 
that beguiling harpy called Com- 
munism. 

The solution to the problem of 
freedom is to be found, then, not in 
anarchy or in rationalist systems, 
not in the passionate blindness of 
the destroying revolutionary or the 
profligate, not in the cynical sur- 
render of the Totalitarian State. It 
will be found, rather, in the humil- 
ity of the human heart enlightened 
by reason and revelation, trans- 
formed by grace, and consciously 
directed toward a worthy goal. 


APRIL 
By N. M. BENNETT 


HEN fragrant velvet bowls drip clear moon-wine 
And breath of Dawn makes Night’s pale jewels shine, 
When whirring restlessness is in the air 
And soft green music bursts from everywhere, 
A beauty-drunken heart must surely sing. 
Who could forgive a voiceless bird in spring? 








WHITE SEA CANAL 


By ANNE FREMANTLE 


AATHER ANASTOS was not en- 
joying the strip tease. Princi- 
pally because he was afraid the poor 
girl would take cold; though with 
some thirty people inside the murky 
hut no one else would have imagined 
it likely. Also, Father Anastos 
thought it pathetic that her poor 
body, created in God’s own image, 
made to be loved and to bear chil- 
dren, should thus be paraded, no 
longer young, should be laughed at 
and made a mockery. Father Anas- 
tos himself felt cold. Until he came 
to this place, he had worn since 
seminary days a lovely long, warm 
beard; here the others had all jeered 
so, asking him, do you sleep with it 
over your blanket, or under? Also 
it got in his way digging. So one 
day, when the guard had ordered 
him, “Hey, gaffer, cut that thing off, 
you'll be getting it tangled in your 
pick,” he had obeyed, half relieved. 
But he had caught cold without it, 
and now his hands, used to stroking 
and polishing it whilst he talked, 
missed it as if it were a tooth or a 
friend. Also, he had to see himself 
daily, when he shaved in the small 
mug of tepid water that was the 
day’s allowance for both washing 
and drinking. And he could not 
help being saddened by the vacuity 
of his face: chinless, inane, with 
watery blue eyes and dough-colored 
skin. No wonder Tamara had burst 
out laughing at the sight of him 
beardless and had_ exclaimed: 
“Many’s the beard I’ve brushed 
against to feel if there were a chin 
underneath! How right I was!” 


The guard was about to make a 
speech. Father Anastos sighed. 
Poor earnest young man! He was 
forever making worthy addresses. 
This guard was of the new elite, a 
fervent young Communist who had 
actually lived in the Kremlin in the 
early days when Lenin still camped 
there, with but one samovar and a 
little black bread for his ninety-odd 
followers. Now there had been a 
shift in emphasis in Moscow; the 
good young idealists were being dis- 
persed and the youth, Alexander 
Feodrovno, hardly more than a boy, 
was put in charge of this dump—of 
this group of incorrigible enemies 
of society, the almost hopelessly un- 
reclaimable dregs of bourgeois cor- 
ruption. Father Anastos looked 
through the smoky fumes; we cer- 
tainly are, he thought, a pretty 
“ornery” lot. Two prostitutes, two 
forgers, eleven lawyers convicted of 
fraudulent practice, and the rest 
thieves, Czarist spies, a mother who 
had killed her two children because 
her lover had complained of their 
crying, and himself—opium-peddler 
to their Majesty the People, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. The People’s 
Court offered them all, himself in- 
cluded, this one last chance to make 
good in exile here, in the frozen 
north. Here they must dig the 


White Sea Canal, under guard, in 
arctic conditions the year round; 
when the Canal was finished, those 
who survived would be reckoned to 
have paid their debt to the State; 
they would then regain their citizen- 
ship, be accepted once more as full 
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members of the society against 
which they had sinned, and receive 
as symbol! and token the little iden- 
tity card every Soviet citizen must 
possess—apart from which he or 
she had no legal existence. To 
hasten the day of their redemption, 
as well as to improve the morale of 
the camp, Alexander Feodrovno 
gave them at least one pep talk each 
day. Father Anastos would rather 
have called these talks sermons— 
rather fine sermons, sincere, noble, 
but so far, completely ineffective. 
For the prostitutes continued to sell 
themselves for a smoke or a few 
extra rations; the stealing, both 
amongst the men and amongst the 
women was continual, and already, 
though the prisoners were all com- 
pletely unarmed, there had been 
several serious fights: one man had 
nearly had his windpipe broken, 
whilst another was still deaf from a 
box on the ear of five days ago. 
Tamara was nude now, save for 
a pair of none-too-clean frilly knick- 
ers, of cheap calico. Father Anastos 
no longer saw her. He was saying 
the prayer of Jesus without moving 
his lips; he had for so long said it 
twelve thousand times a day that 
now he need no longer count; he 
prayed ceaselessly, and only when 
he stopped or was interrupted was 
he conscious of effort. He followed 
St. Simeon’s instructions, to sit 
down in silence, lower the head, 
shut the eyes, breathe out gently, 
and to imagine himself looking into 
his own heart. Then he must turn 
his thoughts from his head to his 
heart, and as he breathed out, say 
gently, “Lord Jesus Christ, have 
mercy on me,” without moving his 
lips, simply in his mind. He must 
put all other thoughts aside, but 
not roughly, or they would bounce 
back, but rather as though they 


were moths whose wings one would 
not damage, but which brushed too 
often against his face. Above all he 
must be patient and calm, and re- 
peat the process without ever ceas- 
ing, for so the Apostle had bidden: 
“pray without ceasing,” so he knew 
he might find nourishment, and 
even delight wherever he was. 
Tamara called to him scoffingly, 
“Hey, decrepit one, asleep already?” 
But he did not hear, nor when Alex- 
ander’s earnest encouragement of 
civic virtues was howled down by 
derisive laughter. Later, it was at 
last quiet. Everyone had sorted 
themselves out, and the hut had be- 
come two dormitories, the men at 
one end, the women more or less at 
the other. Father Anastos was com- 
fortably dozing on his paillasse, 
having at last found a_ position 
where his back didn’t hurt from the 
day’s digging, when he was awak- 
ened by stifled sobbing. In the dim 
light from the one lamp that hung 
in the middle of the room near the 
stove, he saw it was Tamara, hud- 
dled close beside him. “What is the 
trouble, daughter?” he asked in a 
low whisper. 

“It’s Alexander,” she gulped, be- 
tween sobs, “I love him so much, 
and I can’t get him even to look at 
me without contempt. I think I 
shall stay out tomorrow evening 
when the gang-day is over, and just 
let myself freeze to death. It could 
not hurt as much as the pain I feel 
now.” 

“Tut, tut, child, do no such thing,” 
Father Anastos_ scolded, gently, 
“you don’t love him enough—that’s 
your trouble—not that you love him 
too much! If you really loved him 
you’d be glad he despises you, 
since you are despicable: for if he 
loved you, he would be wronging 
himself, and probably would make 
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himself sick, too—for you have 
sickness, have you not?” 

“Yes, Father,” she said quietly. 

“So you see, you don’t love him 
at all, you only desire him, as you 
desire food, and warmth. And that’s 
a mean way to feel about a human 
being—as though they were a dried 
herring or a glass of vodka.” 

Tamara had stopped whimpering, 
but the old man’s whispering had 
aroused Alexander Feodrovno who 
angrily told him to shut up. “Shame 
on you, old man, to have that cour- 
tesan with you, you ought to know 
better than that. And you that 
were supposed to be a holy man, a 
priest, ya, uniate! ? You’re no better 
than the rest of these maggots,” 
Alexander hissed through his teeth. 

Father Anastos made no reply, 
and Tamara moved quietly back to 
her mattress also without a word. 

A few days later, when they were 
working in the chain-gang side by 
side — Alexander Feodrovno had 


chained them together to humiliate 
both—she said, “You were right, Fa- 
ther, about love. But I don’t under- 
stand how you could be, since you 
have not loved.” 

Father Anastos laughed, “I can 
know, even where I fail miserably 


to do,” he answered. “Love seeks 
no cause, no fruition but itself; its 
fruit is its existence. ‘I love be- 
cause I love,—I love in order that I 
may love,’” he quoted. “That’s 
from a Western saint, and I think 
you'll grant he knew more about it 
than either of us, my daughter.” 

Tamara nodded, straightened her- 
self. “Yes, I think he did,” she 
agreed, then asked, “Is there any- 
thing in the world you want—like 
I thought I wanted Alexander. 


1 Catholics of the Russian Rite are called 
“Uniate”’—a term of reproach equivalent to 
the English “Papist.” 


“Yes,” Father Anastos_ said 
promptly, “I want to say Mass. I 
could use the black bread they give 
us, but there is nothing that could 
serve for wine.” 

“Kvass_ will 
Tamara. 

“No, nor vodka—even if I could 
get some. I must have wine.” 

“How about a few raisins?” asked 
Tamara. 

“Yes, perhaps. I could soak those, 
and that would do,” said the priest. 

“It is forbidden,” Tamara said, 
“it is death if you are caught.” 

“I know,” said Father Anastos, 
“but it does not signify, since there 
are no raisins.” 


not do?” asked 


As the days passed, the endless 
nights at last began to grow shorter 
and shorter, until suddenly the 
days were as endless as the nights 
had been. Grass grew hurriedly, 
desperately, as though it knew how 
short the summer would be; the 
canal they dug was mud now, and 
little nameless, characterless flowers 
sprang up between the day’s official 
end, when the weary men and wom- 
en stretched themselves on the wan 
grass, and the next morning, when 
the same sun seemed to mock their 
sleepiness that had jeered at their 
fatigue; for there was now no night. 

Father Anastos had not had any 
further talk with Tamara. She was 
patently out to vamp Alexander Feo- 
drovno; indeed, everyone in the 
camp was aware of it except, per- 
haps, Alexander himself. Many 
were the bets laid for and against 
his fall; only Tamara appeared 
quite unconcerned, and relentlessly 
pursued her prey. At last came a 
really hot still day; Alexander Feo- 
drovno, in a good humor, announced 
a general holiday. There would be 
swimming, he said; all might go 
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down to the river. Visitors were al- 
lowed, although no one except Alex- 
ander Feodrovno himself, who ex- 
pected his mother, and one forger, 
whose cousin had married the shoe- 
maker in the nearest village, ex- 
pected anyone to come. 

It was a romantic evening. The 
blue sky was wearing its best white 
plumes of cumulus clouds, when 
Tamara, radiant, her face scrubbed 
and shining, looking wonderfully 
fit from the hard healthy life, came 
upon Father Anastos sitting under 
a pine tree. “You shall have your 
raisins,” she whispered conspira- 
torially, though there was no one 
else in sight, “tonight.” 

Father Anastos looked his sur- 
prise. “Will they fall like manna 
out of this clear sky?” he asked. 
“By what miracle shall you discover 
raisins here?” e 

Tamara smiled. “Alexander loves 
me—at last,” she said. 

“Ah,” said Father Anastos, “I 
told you one always gets what one 
wants if one wants it enough. The 
trouble is most people don’t know 
what they want, and even if they 
do know, only want it a little. Now, 
if you were to learn ten words of 
Armenian every day of your life, at 
the end of it you would still not 
know Armenian. But were you to 
learn one hundred words a day, 
there would come a time when you 
could be said to know Armenian. So 
it is with all effort,—it is never abor- 
tive when it is enough.” 

Tamara broke in, “Are you not 
pleased that you shall have the 
raisins? Little Father, now you can 
say your Mass! I am so pleased. 
Alexander is giving me a whole 


handful tonight—his mother is 
bringing them.” 

“T do not think I can accept them, 
if you bought them with ... ,” Fa- 
ther Anastos began awkwardly, but 
Tamara burst out laughing and put 
her hand before his mouth. 

“Don’t say it,” she said, “Do you 
think I have learned nothing? You 
told me that way there was no love. 
I love Alexander, and he loves me 
—it’s true he also desires me, but 
he does not want to buy me with a 
few dried grapes. No, Father, there 
is no bargain between him and me; 
the raisins are a pure gift, from him 
to me, from me to you.” 

“And from us all to God,” con- 
cluded Father Anastos. 

Never had the distance between 
his own ridiculous, twirp-like self 
and its Creator seemed more vast; 
never more vast than between his 
Creator and the piece of moldy black 
bread, the home-made raisin wine 
he knew to be Him. His hands were 
trembling, and not with cold, when 
he celebrated; but later, when he 
offered in sacrifice not the body of 
God but his own shivering flesh, he 
felt cold only, but no fear. 

Alexander Feodrovno reported the 
trial and execution of Father Anas- 
tos to his superiors in a brief and 
business-like memorandum, “Sus- 
pected of proselytizing and of anti- 
Soviet activities amongst his fellow- 
prisoners, the accused had been 
caught red-handed in the perform- 
ance of a forbidden and seditious 
rite. A prostitute, his accomplice, 
was let off with a severe warning. A 
jury composed of the accused’s fel- 
low prisoners unanimously deliv- 
ered the verdict of ‘Guilty.’ ” 
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By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


—= today is an ideal conti- 
nent for a person with a theo- 
logical turn of mind, partly because 
all masks have been dropped and 
partly because religion is complete- 
ly bound up with historical cur- 
rents and political views; even 
Satan seems to have dispensed with 
his old trick of declaring himself 
non-existent; the angels and demons 
battle quite openly and whatever is 
not obviously of a theological char- 
acter in a narrower sense has still 
an indirect theological value (i. e., 
what the French would call valeur 
théologale instead of théologique). 
And since the outlook for the future 
is as grim as the past, this situation 
continues to prevail, with many 
theologians preparing themselves as 
well as their readers and listeners 
for new ordeals, new sufferings. 
Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising that St. Augustine rather 
than St. Thomas is at present our 
guiding star, and as the person, the 
“lonely individual” rather than cor- 
porate bodies will be called to be 
witnesses for Christ, it is natural 
that theological speculation has 
taken a strongly existentialist turn. 
The feeling that we have seriously 
to count on the possibility of being 
one day deprived of our clergy and 
hierarchy — which will bear the 
brunt of attack in a fiendish and 
methodical persecution—is so gen- 
eral, that the attention becomes 
more and more focused on the posi- 
tion of the Christian, deprived of 
those sacraments which only the 
priest can administer, in a virtually 


churchless world. (Even in 1944 
the laity were permitted to bring 
the Eucharist to their relatives in 
jail.) 

There is as well a certain amount 
of speculation on the meaning of 
history and even a questioning as to 
whether history has a meaning at 
all. What most strikes a home- 
comer like myself after these years 
of absence is not only the hideous 
amorality of the historical process 
but also of the individual’s fate 
within this framework. (Some peo- 
ple would argue that the despair 
and the sufféring of exiled East- 
German orphans living like animals 
in the ruins of some strange city 
“compensates” for the agony of a 
pious old Jew in an extermination 
camp, but I am unable to see either 
the logic or the ethics of this argu- 
ment.) As in Claudel’s “Hostage,” 
so now we in our daily lives have 
become accustomed to seeing the 
good punished and the wicked re- 
warded; the this-worldly preten- 
sions of the Sunday School text- 
books and the McGuffey readers 
have thoroughly broken down. The 
incongruity between individual 
worth and individual fate here on 
earth is so glaring, that not even 
the naive can go on believing in an 
intrinsically ethical character of 
this world. The blockbusters did 
not fall exclusively on the houses of 
Nazi sadists. The real scoundrels 
were not all hung at Nuremberg; 
some of the most fiendish mon- 
sters escaped human justice by a 
pill furtively swallowed, while oth- 
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ers quickly joined the winning side 
if they were not from the beginning 
in the camp where their bestiality 
was not only excused but encour- 
aged. Every child here knows that 
the number of Nazis and Ustasi 
leaders with Tito is as impressive 
as the number of anti-Nazis in the 
jails of the super-democracies of 
the East. If I had the time and the 
space to relate authentic cases of 
cruel suffering and bitter death I 
would not know where to begin, 
what words to use, or how to con- 
vey facts which are not only beyond 
tears but also beyond imagination 
and endurance. These amoral night- 
mares, needless to say, are devoid of 
all common sense, devoid of propor- 
tion, of morality, of justice, of de- 
cency. They are just fragments of 
horror, although I have to admit 
that they sometimes succeed in for- 
tifying a Christian who has strong 
nerves and a sense of the tragic. 

If people would think—they sel- 
dom engage in this activity any- 
where — all of Europe would be 
divided into two camps clear and 
distinct; the believers in a personal 
God, an immortal soul and justice 
in another world, and—not the 
Communists — but some sort of 
cynical nihilists flirting with mad- 
ness and self-destruction. Actual- 
ly there is no other logical alterna- 
tive. One must never forget that 
the unadmitted philosophical sup- 
position of the working order of 
Communism is something like God 
and responsibility. Its philosophy 
without ontology and _ teleology, 
without basis and aim, is an intel- 
lectual curiosity and its acceptance 
by so-called thinking men and wom- 
en is an indication of the depth of 
- the abyss into which some of our 
“leading spirits” have fallen. 

The other logical perversity, i. e., 


to reject God because “one could not 
imagine His permitting so much 
evil in this world” would, . one 
should imagine, be restricted to 
sophomoric discussions in cafe- 
terias of progressive women’s col- 
leges. But a glance at the writings 
of a professor ' lecturing in Barnard 
and Harvard dispels such an agree- 
able illusion. I wish he were here 
to see, to listen and think it all over. 


The theological trend of thought 
in Austria under her present tragic 
circumstances is illustrated by Au- 
gust Zechmeister, who, if not the 
greatest, is certainly the most char- 
acteristic Austrian religious writer 
of the time. Zechmeister is a lay- 
man like Gilson, Maritain and Wat- 
kin. Of humble origin, a doctor of 
sacred theology and at present an 
employee of the National Library 
he published last year a book en- 
titled The Heart and the Future 
which has had a considerable suc- 
cess and is being hotly discussed. 
Zechmeister, who is in his late thir- 
ties, dedicated this volume to the 
memory of Roswitha Schauer, who 
died October 10, 1940. There could 
have been no more tragic note on 
which to open the book than this 
dedication. The young woman, I 
learned, was his fiancée, an ethereal 
creature of the Pre-Raphaelite type, 
an ardent Catholic whose father 
was a member of the Nazi party. 
The Anschluss with its ghastly ex- 
cesses and the ever increasing besti- 
ality of the Third Reich unsettled 
her mind to such an extent that she 
had to be confined in an asylum. 
Then suddenly came the order to 
destroy those mentally deranged 
and her father, hoping that his po- 
litical record might help him in 


1See W. P. Montague, “Philosophy in a 
World at War,” in Fortune, March, 1942, 
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saving his daughter’s life, traveled 
in desperation from place to place 
in order to locate and rescue her. 
He found her in Saxony, threw him- 
self literally at the feet of the 
Gauleiter only to be told that he was 
a fine sort of National-Socialist who 
“would not even sacrifice his daugh- 
ter to the Fuehrer.” Herr Schauer 
suffered a heart attack and died, 
probably tortured by a deep remorse 
over the political heresy he had so 
rashly adopted, and Roswitha was 
“legally” murdered. 

Dr. Zechmeister, carrying his in- 
visible cross in the Austrian inferno 
so magically illuminated by the 
glow of cremation stoves and the 
hissing flames of incendiary bombs, 
finally found comfort and consola- 
tion. He married by proxy a wom- 
an he had known before the war 
and who at the time was still in'a 
British internment camp on the Isle 
of Man. From this fact alone it can 
be gathered that marriage plays a 
cardinal role in his psychological 
structure as well as in his theology. 
He is, nevertheless, convinced that 
the real fulfillment of our yearn- 
ings lies in God the “only Absolute.” 
In his book we get a Catholic theol- 
ogy of crisis in a wider sense; the 
atmosphere we find in these pages 
strikes us immediately as of an 
astronomical remoteness from the 
“Information, Please!” attitude of 
some of our Neo-Scholastics and 
from the cheerful, hale and hearty 
optimism we find embodied in the 
latest clerical films emanating from 
Hollywood. Neither do we encoun- 
ter here a new medievalism but the 
spirit of the catacombs, the shadows 
of Nero and Diocletian and perhaps 
also a small drop of Montanism. 
This book, moreover, expresses an 
undeniable presentiment of the end 
of the world and a foreboding of 
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the final coming of Christ—which 
is not surprising in these apoca- 
lyptic times. 

Zechmeister mentions in the in- 
troduction his belief “that he shares 
his spiritual landscape with many 
of his contemporaries. They do not 
know each other but they meet in 
the mysterious depth of Christian 
agreement ... more frequently than 
we suppose. It is a lonely land in 
which they live. It has no special 
attractions, it comprises not many 
things. There are only a few stars 
in its somber sky. The basic mood 
of this land is mournful, but there 
is a simplicity of heart gained by 
much knowledge and experience 
and the fortitude of belief” (p. 11). 
The Church of tomorrow, he con- 
tinues later, may be primarily a 
Church of Conscience which will be 
characterized by the grave, personal 
decisions which have to be made 
and by the hidden weariness (heim- 
liche Miihsal) of an_ existential 
Christianity. The Christian house, 
the Christian family will be the 
probable refuge of the persecuted 
Church of tomorrow which will 
have to content herself with these 
smallest fragments of a community. 

In the first chapter, entitled 
“Proemium or the Experience of 
Death in Loneliness,” deeper chords 
are struck. Here the author insists 
that even the enigmatic and ghost- 
ly aspects of human baseness and 
bestiality contribute obliquely to 
the triumph of the truth of the 
Cross. He brings into full light the 
mystery of Christ’s death not only 
for the executioners who actually 
put the martyrs to death but also 
for those who planned and insti- 
gated the horrors, and he expresses 
the hope that the torturers and their 
victims will meet on the other side 
of the grave in love and charity. To 
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the Christian there is nothing ab- 
surd about such a prospect and the 
author rejects with unusual sharp- 
ness all thoughts of revenge: “Is 
there anything gained in this world 
if the fomenters of hate are de- 
stroyed in the same bestial manner 
as their victims? One abyss of 
hate generates another. Only Chris- 
tianity has the final answer to the 
limitless suffering of mankind; the 
Christian does not kill, he dies for 
(the) others” (p. 21). 

In the next essay, “Confident 
Despair” (Getroste Verzweiflung), 
Zechmeister comes nearer to the 
problem of the modern Christian 
facing the future in which the shout 
“the Christians to the beasts” will 
increase to a deafening roar. Today 
the Christian “soldier” is not well 
organized; he stands at his post in 
isolation—without officers, without 
generals. “The method of warfare 
is left to the judgment and the 
initiative of the lonely Christian. 
He expects no orders and directions 
(how comforting they would be!). 
He must himself assume full re- 
sponsibility. Enthusiasm is out of 
the question, only loyalty remains. 
A sense of sober heroism character- 
izes the mind of the Christian of 
today. His faith, a “reflective 
faith” (R. Guardini) is not derived 
from an immediate living knowl- 
edge or from mystic experiences, 
but from the self-imposed obliga- 
tion of a person closely united with 
God. . . . The Christian who has 
once reached the decision to live ac- 
cording to faith does not revoke that 
decision. He has made a covenant 
with God never to go back... . He 
desires to live a life strictly in ac- 
cordance with his conscience” (pp. 
32, 33). 

The author harbors no illusions 
about this life which is neither joy- 


ful nor even comfortable. Because 
the world is as we know it to be, 
the inner seli of the Christian today 
is more than ever filled with sad- 
ness. . . . The Christian compares 
the world, which he daily sees, with 
another one whose beauty he dimly 
conceives and for which he will, if 
necessary, give his life. Melancholy 
is thus the birth-struggle of the 
eternal in man” (p. 34). Now is 
the time when the Christian is fully 
aware of the fact that sacrifices are 
expected of him. “The realization 
of the Kingdom of God presupposes 
the existence of men who will aban- 
don themselves to God without re- 
serve. These are called by God as 
Abraham was. The eternal model 
of the believer is Abraham” (p. 36). 
And describing Abraham’s agoniz- 
ing journey with Isaac to Mount 
Moria the author concludes that it 
is not necessarily the son who must 
be offered in sacrifice in our time— 
it can be the most beloved person, 
the one nearest to our heart, the 
wife, the bride, the betrothed. For 
the European these are not mere 
empty phrases but terrifying allu- 
sions to the immediate past, alarm- 
ing predictions for the near future 
and shocking reality at present in 
the East. 

The author then continues: “An- 
other holy place beyond Mount 
Moria, in which the heart of the sor- 
rowful Christian finds its home, is 
the Garden of Gethsemane. The 
anguish of our Lord on the Mount 
of Olives is shared everlastingly by 
the Christian. He makes his own 
our Lord’s plea that the chalice 
might pass (p. 38) for “even the last 
station of a Christian life, Cruci- 
fixion, will not be spared to the 
Christian. There he will be truly 
and finally alone” (p. 39). This 
line heralds the end of the contest 
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and public martyrdom. The essay 
closes with an insistent appeal to 
all Christians to make themselves 
ready for an ultimate struggle. The 
theological speculation here might 
perhaps be extreme, but the reader 
cannot fail to perceive the gravity 
of those ringing words written in 
darkness and desolation, though 
with measured courage. 

The following chapter, “Apologia 
of the Isolated Christian Individual” 
shows in many respects Zechmeis- 
ter’s indebtedness to the somewhat 
“marginal” Brenner-Circle, led by 
Ludwig Ficker. The American 
Catholic perusing these pages would 
often have an uneasy feeling be- 
cause the author betrays very dis- 
tinctly the turn of mind of the 
Christian whom the visible Church 
can hardly accompany on his com- 
ing voyage into the unmitigated 
hell of tomorrow’s tyranny. At the 
same time it must be emphasized 
that Zechmeister is not by any 
stretch of the imagination an “anti- 
clerical” — a type flourishing even 
among devout Catholics, witness 
Ida Friederike (Coudenhove) Gor- 
res’ “Brief iiber die Kirche,” which 
a German bishop recently read to 
his assembled clergy. But Zech- 
meister insists with vehemence on 
the supremacy of conscience and the 
Church, for him, besides being an 
institutio sacramentalis, is primar- 
ily an ecclesia conscientiae. His ap- 
peal to “being of age” (Miindig- 
keit) supplemented by manly cour- 
age stems exactly from these con- 
siderations (p. 47). 

In a later chapter, “The Coming 
Church,” subdivided into various 
parts, the author deals with the di- 
vine aspects of married love as well 
as with its limitations, since God 
alone is the only Absolute. Still 
(and here we get the sorrowful an- 


ticipation of a new “Japanese Era” 
of persecution after the Tokugawa 
pattern) the time may not be far off 
when millions of Christians will be 
deprived of all the sacraments save 
two—baptism and marriage. And 
marriage can be a sacrament sanc- 
tifying every single act made in its 
service. “Marriage may thus be- 
come the enduring Sacrament. 
When the Holy Eucharist cannot be 
administered any more, this sacra- 
ment will have to replace it for 
many Christians. Husband and 
wife can mutually receive com- 
munion in their married love; the 
one can receive in the other the Body 
of our Lord” (p. 87). It is possible 
that the priesthood will continue but 
in an outwardly changed form, that 
the priests may appear as laymen, 
working in offices and factories and 
administering the sacraments in 
their spare time. More often than 
not they will be married as are to- 
day their brethren of the Eastern 
Rites with their families helping 
them in their functions. “In the 
hours of the bridal expectation of 
the Lord the externally recognizable 
difference between priest, monk and 
layman may be almost eliminated. 
All are priests and kings, all have 
become visibly the one community 
of Jesus Christ” (p. 88). And the 
distinguishing mark of these new 
Christians of the catacombs will be, 
as it should be, their burning love 
and their charity. 


Much in this book is indiscreet, a 
few things are exaggerated, but the 
European cannot read it without a 
terrible sense of actuality. It moves 
him almost in a physical way since 
nearly every page contains allusions 
which touch upon things only too 
painfully familiar to him. Some- 
times one misses the Scholastic 
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distinguo, but on the other hand the 
feeling over here is widespread that 
the clock is too far advanced for 
the subtleties of a systematic the- 
ology. I have only to lift my head 
to see the Iron Curtain in the form 
of the steep and solemn Karawan- 
ken Mountains and to remember 
Notker Balbus’ hymn “Media vita 
in morte sumus.” 

Indeed, a great many words, 
phrases and sentences we repeat 
without thinking on the other side 
of the Ocean assume here their 
grave, original meaning. The ref- 
erence to this life as a “vale of 
tears” is over here not just poetry, 
and the request “Give us this day 
our daily bread!” often rings like a 
cry of despair. So many enuncia- 
tions of saints and thinkers of the 
last two thousand years become at 
last what Jacques Chardonne calls 
“les terribles vérités chrétiennes” 
and cease to be the bright and smart 
witticisms Catholic lecturers (my- 
self included) used to quote with a 


flourish at the end of their speeches. 
Bossuet’s, “the life of a Christian is 
only a pilgrimage, his domicile is 
somewhere else,” or St. Augustine’s 
lament over the Romans: “Accepe- 
runt mercedem suam vani vanam” 
—“the vain have received their vain 
reward,” are living reality. Not 
much intellectual effort is necessary 
to come to a conclusion like “Aut 
Deus aut nihil,” “God or nothing,” 
or “Ave, o cruz, unica spes,” “Hail, 
holy Cross, our only hope.” What 
could we put in God’s place any- 
how? And in what but in the Cross 
can we place our hope? In UNRRA? 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? Or, perhaps in Moscow? 
As Mr. Ehrenburg tells us in the 
title of one of his books, “Moscow 
does not believe in tears.” There 
remains the Cross. Yet the shadow 
of the Cross in which we live is 
actually a light and if we are to die, 
our death in solitude and anonym- 
ity will be sweetened by its all per- 
vading radiance. 


PATTERN 


By ARTHUR W. PEACH 


IGHER and higher the great hawk circles, 

Vast are the realms his might explores; 

Mounting to heights his broad wings master, 
His vision widens as he soars. 


This is the question the years are asking, 
Thinking of man and his distant goal: 

As the skies above him widen, will he 
Widen his vision and his soul? 





PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
By Epwarp F. ANGLUIN, O.S.B. 


HE word conscription conjures 

in one’s mind the vision of citi- 
zens as slaves of the omnipotent 
State sent off to war at the behest of 
the masters of the State. It is a 
word that does not sit well with 
those who believe in human dignity 
and democracy. Yet we find many 
of our fellow citizens in one of the 
world’s great democracies compla- 
cently contemplating not only the 
theory of conscription, but the ac- 
tual possibility of adopting it. Is 
this due to its change of name to 
Universal Military Training? Or is 
it due to more potent propaganda? 
Whatever the cause is of our lack 


of horror toward modern conscrip- 
tion, the fact remains that too many 
of us have been convinced of its 


merit. If you doubt the sad belief 
of the American people in U.M.T. 
read the opinion polls, or better still 
just ask a cross section of your 
neighbors, and you will be con- 
vinced of the success of the militar- 
ists in indoctrinating the American 
people. In fact, they have been sold 
so strongly on U.M.T. that in the 
minds of many people it is heresy 
to oppose conscription, and to treat 
it without respect is lese majesty. 
Before U.M.T. does become a dogma 
of American life, and militarism 
shuts out the possibility of criti- 
cism, let us examine some of the 
reasons alleged for the necessity of 
U.M.T. 

The first and most important rea- 
son alleged for U.M.T. is that 
“U.M.T. could save us from World 
War III.” This is a strong and com- 


pelling reason for the draft, if it 
were true, because all authorities 
agree that destruction caused by the 
next war will be so great that no 
one can win the war. If U.M.T. 
could really prevent another war, it 
might be worth the sacrifice of 
money, time, and civil liberties en- 
tailed by conscription. But, uinfor- 
tunately, it is not so; war cannot be 
prevented by the simple device of 
passing a law and having U.M.T. If 
we learn anything from history, it 
is that conscription, the old-fash- 
ioned name for U.M.T. does not 
bring peace. It never prevented any 
war. In modern times, Prussia 
adopted conscription about two 
hundred years ago, followed by the 
French in the French Revolution. 
Since that time, instead of prevent- 
ing war, conscription has led to 
more frequent wars, and to the ter- 
rible and inhuman mode of war 
called total war. Unless history is 
not a source of truth, we must con- 
clude that conscription does not 
prevent war. So the main argu- 
ment and only valid one, in favor of 
U.M.T. falls down in the searching 
light of history. 

The militarists who admit the 
truth of history and concede that 
conscription has not prevented any 
wars still insist that U.M.T. could 
keep the United States out of war. 
They say our position is different 
from that of the several countries 
of Europe. For instance, they claim 
that the reason why conscription 
failed so miserably to help France 
in two world wars was not on ac- 
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count of U.M.T., but in spite of it. 
France fell, despite its one hundred 
and fifty years of preparedness, due 
to industrial unpreparedness and 
lack of morale. The case is entirely 
different in the United States. 
Granted that our industrial poten- 
tial is greater than France, and even 
granted (which I do not) that our 
morale is better, U.M.T. would not 
prevent anyone from attacking us 
and bringing us into war. The 
jingoists may shout over and over 
again, “If we are strong, they won’t 
dare attack us.” But their slogan 
and its acceptance just proves what 
short memories we have. We adopt- 
ed U.M.T. in the United States in 
September, 1940, and a little over a 
year later on December 7, 1941, the 
little men of the Mikado attacked 
Pearl Harbor! Selective Service, as 
the U.M.T. of eight years ago was 
called, did not scare them. 

The simple logical reason why 
U.M.T. does not stop wars is that 
when one nation adopts it, an enemy 
nation also adopts it, and then it 
simply becomes a race against time 
to see which will use it first. 

Many intelligent advocates of 
U.M.T. know there is little chance 
of its keeping us out of war, but 
they admit rightfully that it is a 
preparation for war. They won’t 
come out publicly and say it is the 
initial step toward war because that 
would scare some people and lose 
support for U.M.T. But, with their 
friends, they are frank enough to 
concede that it means war, and they 
insist they support it because U.M.T. 
is the best means of winning the 
war. Upon careful examination, 
this comforting conclusion that 
U.M.T. will enable us to win the 
next war, is not proved by history. 
The nations with the longest tradi- 
tions of compulsory military serv- 


ice — Germany, France, Italy, and 
Japan—have not fared well in the 
last two world wars. In both world 
wars the major factor in the victory 
was contributed by England and the 
United States, two countries which 
had no conscription before World 
War I. and only one year of con- 
scription before World War II. 


The reason why conscription does 
not win wars is that U.M.T. gives 
the appearance of strength so that 
people are lulled into a Maginot 
Line complex of believing they are 
safe when they are not. Trainees 
are drilled in the methods of the 
previous war and are not prepared 
for the new war. Money is wasted 
on mass training instead of being 
spent developing new weapons and 
new techniques. Man power is 
wasted in training civilians instead 
of being used to build up a real de- 
fense force. Even the little value in 
outmoded training is largely lost on 
civilians who undergo, without any 
real interest, their enforced drill, 
and long only to get out as soon as 
possible and forget the whole thing. 

The proponents of U.M.T. assert 
that it will give us a trained pool of 
man power in case of war. Even if 
this so called pool were trained, how 
useful would it be in the next war? 
Let us examine the present provi- 
sion of U.M.T. It provides for a 
military training period of six 
months, and an additional compul- 
sory six months in some regular re- 
serve or national guard unit. After 
that period the conscript is just an- 
other citizen. If any prediction can 
be made safely, it is that the next 
war will be undeclared. It will 
come suddenly and be over in a 
short time due to rocket weapons, 
guided missiles, atom bombs, and 
bacterial weapons. What good will 
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a large, half-trained, unassembled, 
and unassigned body of men do? To 
assemble a real army will take us 
about as long as it did in previous 
wars. The men will have to be 
drafted into service through the 
same time-consuming process as be- 
fore; they will have to receive some 
basic training to be put in physical 
condition; they will have to receive 
basic and advanced training in the 
unit to which they are assigned. By 
then, the war will be over before 
our expensive experiment has had a 
chance to fight. 

When war breaks out, presuma- 
bly the only ones ready to fight at 
an instant’s notice are the regular 
services. By adopting U.M.T. we 
are, in reality, weakening our regu- 
lar service, for it is then necessary 
to assign men to train this ineffec- 
tual citizens’ army and to allocate 
money and materials to it which 
could be better used by the Regu- 
lars. Here someone may wonder 
why, if this is true, some of the 
Regular officers don’t speak out 
against U.M.T. Some of the Regu- 
lars are selfish and interested only 
in the promotions and assignments 
that U.M.T. would bring. But since 
not all Regulars are self-seeking, 
why don’t the unselfish patriotic of- 
ficers speak out? The answer is 
they are effectually muzzled. They 
are forbidden by service regulations 
from criticizing administration pol- 
icy. Infraction of this rule is pun- 
ished more drastically than ineffi- 
ciency or any other offense against 
the Articles of War, save treason 
itself. 

The only other component of our 
armed service which could mobilize 
fast enough to get into the coming 
modern war is the National Guard. 
The National Guard remains physi- 
cally fit, is trained, and, what is 


more important, is actually assigned 
to a unit supplied with weapons. It 
could, then, go into action as a unit. 
So, if war is inevitable, the only 
ones who could fight to save us are 
the Regulars and the National 
Guard. Some of the advocates of 
U.M.T. will, in private, frankly ad- 
mit the truth of this statement. 
They are for U.M.T. because they 
foresee that it may force some of 
the trainees to get rid of the six 
months’ extra service by enlisting in 
the Regulars or the National Guard. 
Why adopt a drastic, time-consum- 
ing, and expensive U.M.T. in the 
masked hope that it might build up 
our Regular Army and National 
Guard? Why not instead face the 
fact directly and work directly to 
build up the Regulars and National 
Guard? 

The only legitimate reason for 
adopting conscription is that it is 
an absolutely necessary and effec- 
tual means of winning a just war. 
It is neither a necessary nor an effec- 
tual means of winning any war, and 
so on this score it is unjustified. 

However, we cannot leave U.M.T. 
at this stage because its advocates, 
when they are silenced on this point, 
shift their debate to other subsidi- 
ary arguments. They are so anxious 
to get this form of regimentation 
that, when it is proved unnecessary 
on military grounds, they immedi- 
ately start talking about its other 
plausible benefits. One of their spe- 
cious slogans is: “We must remain 
strong to win the peace,” as if peace 
were the result of mere force. We 
don’t have to go back very far in 
history to prove that strength does 
aot necessarily bring peace. In fact, 
we have only to go back to three 
years ago. At that time we had the 
greatest armed force ever seen in 
history. But, at the same time, 











the most shameful appeasement in 
American history was committed at 
Yalta. There, the high ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter, which held hope 
for real world peace, were perma- 
nently interred. At the time we had 
the greatest army in the world we 
gave in to expediency and sanc- 
tioned the immoral betrayal of two 
of our Allies—Poland and China— 
who were then fighting at our side. 
The sordid tale of our weakness and 
appeasement at the time of our 
greatest strength has not even yet 
fully permeated the American con- 
sciousness. So armed force makes 
and keeps peace! It would have 
been better not to be strong, then 
at least we would have had some ex- 
cuse for such ignominy. To make 
peace we have to know what justice 
is and practice it. The leader who 
let down our ideals at Yalta is dead. 
But there have been deals since 
which have not been to our credit. 
To make peace we need a revolu- 
tion not in arms, but in morality. 
The use of force is legitimate only 
to get or enforce what is right and 
just. Force used in perpetrating 
evil is an immoral monster. 

We gained a certain measure of 
moral leadership in the world by 
presenting our Atom Bomb Control 
Plan to the U.N. We lost that good 
will, however, by insisting on mili- 
tary bases far from our shores. 
Russia gained a tactical advantage 
by advocating universal disarma- 
ment, though I suspect the sincerity 
of its offer. We could have matched 
Russian strategy and gained again 
in moral leadership had we pro- 
posed universal abolition of U.M.T. 
to the U.N. We did not take advan- 
tage of this obvious step toward 
world peace because our military 
statesmen were already committed 
to support U.M.T. at home. One of 
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the few men in our public life who 
advocated universal abolition of 
U.M.T. was Congressman Joe Mar- 
tin who, at that time, was not 
Speaker of the House and next in 
line for the presidency. So, by our 
determination to have U.M.T. at any 
cost, we forfeited a real chance to 
promote one of the necessary condi- 
tions for world peace. 


Another subsidiary argument in 
favor of U.M.T. is that it fosters 
good citizenship by _ inculcating 
discipline. On this feature alone, 
its advocates claim, the whole pro- 
gram can be justified. I would 
agree that discipline is needed in 
American life. Some of those who 
oppose U.M.T. abhor the idea of 
discipline. But the undisciplined 
life in America today, if continued, 
could lead to national ruin. We do 
need discipline. U.M.T., however, 
is not the way to cure this lack of 
discipline. It would only palliate 
the symptoms, not cure the disease. 
The disease is due to the lack of 
family life and real religious train- 
ing. Improve family life and re- 
ligion by attacking divorce, immo- 
rality, and crass materialism, and 
you will have real self-imposed 
discipline worth far more than the 
apparent exterior discipline that 
military training would produce. 

In connection with this it might 
be well to remember that no decent 
religious family tolerates its young 
men coming in drunk or its girls 
going around with married men. 
No family, moreover, religious or 
not, gives prophylactics to its young 
men so that they can sin with im- 
punity. Recently the army has 
taken some steps to do away with 
these real moral hazards. But it is 
not wrong to be duly skeptical 
about these good intentions. Even 
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if this ban against immorality were 
made part of the articles of war, to 
become effective it would have to 
be enforced. In other words, we 
would have to make sure that the 
services were purged of officers 
whose ideals are so low that they 
would neglect to carry out these or- 
ders by example and by deeds. 
There are many splendid gentlemen 
in the forces, but there are still 
some persons who cannot be consid- 
ered such. The worst of it is that 
the political and army caste system 
helps protect them. Before we ap- 
plaud the reform of morals in the 
services, we had better wait and see 
the reform. 

This modern U.M.T. is going to 
prove its weight in gold, the propo- 
nents allege, because it is going to 
educate the youth of our country. 
It will help them physically and 
mentally. Ordinarily any regular 
life in the open air helps a man 


physically. But even in regard to 
physical welfare I have seen men 
crippled for life due to the lack of 
attention to their physical well-be- 
ing in the army, and this is not in 
combat, but in training camps far 


removed from actual combat. As 
for formal education, army train- 
ing is an expensive and ridiculous 
experiment. If so much is learned 
in service, why does the Veterans’ 
Administration have to spend bil- 
lions of dollars for the education 
and on-the-job training of veterans 
who have had the benefits of educa- 
tion and training in the armed 
forces for from three to six years? 
There may be something wrong 
with our present educational sys- 
tem, but the army won’t cure it. 
Perhaps, if as little as one-tenth of 
what is going to be spent on U.M.T. 
were spent helping our present sys- 
tem, it might improve. 


Before leaving the subject of con- 
scription, it might be well to look 
at another aspect of the present pro- 
posed U.M.T. U.M.T., at present, 
means universal training, and real- 
ly universal, since every male will 
be drafted when he reaches the age 
of service whether he is fit for mili- 
tary service or not. The blind, the 
lame, the conscientious objector, the 
divinity student are all going to be 
conscripted and put into some form 
of non-military forced service at the 
discretion of the President. There 
are no exceptions in the proposed 
bill. It is easy to see how this pro- 
posal will further drain money from 
really necessary defense. 

Of course, the proposal might be 
amended to defeat the above-men- 
tioned features. In fact, I would 
say that it will be because its pro- 
ponents are so anxious to get U.M.T. 
across that they will surrender any- 
thing to get the principle of forced 
military service enacted into law. 
They have already made three 
important concessions. Once, the 
rock bottom limit for effective con- 
scription was one year; now that 
has been modified to six months. 
Secondly, in order to assuage moth- 
ers, they have abandoned the idea 
of taking these children into the 
Regular Army. The U.M.T. is theo- 
retically an independent civilian 
army, liable neither to active service 
nor to foreign service. Finally, they 
have appealed to religious groups 
by making chapel attendance com- 
pulsory for the first month of train- 
ing and by eliminating some of the 
moral hazards. Other concessions 
will follow to win votes. Then, once 
the principle has been enacted into 
law, it will be easier to broaden the 
law so that in the end they will 
achieve most, if not all, of their 
original objectives. 
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Conscription cannot be cast off 
simply by showing it to be an enor- 
mous mistake. In fact, this atti- 
tude actually helps conscription be- 
cause one who condemns is merely 
negative. If people are merely told 
that conscription is no answer, they 
are liable to say that something is 
better than nothing, so we might as 
well have U.M.T. While condemn- 
ing conscription it is necessary to 
offer something in its place. In the 
unsettled world of today defense is 
still necessary, and a really ade- 
quate defense is possible without 
U.M.T. 

To secure this, we need to build 
up our first line of defense—our for- 
eign policy and the men who run it. 
We must have a better foreign pol- 
icy and better men to implement it. 
The mistakes of lend-lease, Te- 
heran, Yalta, and Potsdam must 
not be repeated. Our foreign policy 
should be based on the natural law 
and on religion. This foreign pol- 
icy should be made clear to our own 
people and to the world. The day 
of secret pacts was supposed to 
have ended in 1918, but, unfortu- 
nately, it did not. The diplomats to 
implement this new policy must be 
chosen on a non-partisan basis, pri- 
marily on the basis of character and 
ability. When chosen on this basis, 

they should be removed only for a 

| just cause. Continuity of policy 

‘cannot be carried out by frequent 


| changes in the State Department. 


A righteous and well-carried out 


| foreign policy is our first and best 


defense. 

Force is necessary to protect right 
in an unsettled world, and so, until 
our policy builds up a real United 
Nations and secures real universal 
disarmament, we need a strong mili- 
tary establishment. First of all, we 
need a real unification of the armed 
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services to make sure that waste 
and inefficiency do not dilute our 


military might. Next, we should 
make sure that military service has 
adequate monetary compensation. 
The members of our armed services 
should receive a family living wage 
comparable to members of the 
Police and Fire Departments. To 
some, this would seem to cost a lot 
of money. I wonder if, in the end, 
it would cost any more. We have 
always in the past tried to raise an 
inexpensive army, and then after 
the war found that veterans’ bene- 
fits cost more than the war itself. 
If the soldiers and sailors received 
an adequate wage, they would have 
no more claim to extra allowances, 
compensations, and bonuses than 
our policemen and firemen have. 
Thirdly, there are reforms needed 
in the promotions and court martial 
systems. Finally, the needed re- 
forms in morality should be carried 
out. On the part of the citizens, the 
armed services should be held in 
honor. This appreciation was much 
in evidence during the war; it 
should be continued in peacetime. 
We need, all of us need, a good, 
well - trained, well-equipped, and 
alert force of Regulars and National 
Guard to protect our country in time 
of danger, and we should honor 
those who join. 

To get men in this force will not 
be difficult if the reforms are made. 
The present advertising and recruit- 
ing campaign is not much of a suc- 
cess considering the money spent 
on it. First of all the product 
must be improved before it can 
be sold. Secondly, since the army 
is really a vocation of service, stress 
should be laid on the patriotism and 
importance of the career. Most re- 
cruiting advertisements stress only 
the monetary benefits, which are 
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still inadequate for such an impor- 
tant vocation, and do not stress 
higher idegls. 

Even with the so-far inadequate 
reforms and with a far from ideal 
recruiting campaign we have al- 
ready raised the largest volunteer 
force in history! This is an achieve- 
ment that challenges the conscrip- 
tionists. They, in their zeal, often 
quote figures to show how small our 
army is! What they forget to 
quote is the total number in our 
armed forces. For instance, they 
say we have a smaller army than 
Russia which, of course, is true. 
But we have a larger navy than 
Russia. If we add the forces in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, 
Coast Guard, and National Guard, 
we shall see that we really have a 
large armed force, the greatest vol- 
unteer force in history. We may 


need an even larger armed force to 


meet today’s threat. If voluntary 
means have built up our armed serv- 
ices to this height, why not continue 
to use these means to build a bigger 
and better force. The actual size we 
need should be decided objectively 
in the light of conditions, and not 
on hysteria nor on the ambitions of 
generals. 

We need a good intelligence serv- 
ice. The F.B.I. in this respect is 
part of the armed services because 
it looks out for internal security. 
The F.B.I. has done a good job. Its 
work should be expanded, and its 
findings heeded by the executive 


branch of the government. There 
need be no disloyal persons or sabo- 
teurs in any key position of Amer- 
ica if we will support the F.B.1. 
Perhaps it might be well to give 
them the responsibility for foreign 
intelligence unless the military serv- 
ices improve their overlapping and 
inefficient intelligence branches. 

We need good research and in- 
dustrial mobilization programs. The 
armed services worked twenty years 
on a war mobilization program, and 
then, when World War II. came, it 
had to be junked. The reason for 
this should be probed. When the 
reason for the failure has been 
found, then corrective measures 
should be taken to insure a really 
efficient industrial mobilization pro- 
gram. 

It is late, later than one thinks, 
for we are losing the battle for peace. 
But until war breaks out, there is 
still hope. With God’s grace we can 
make a start toward real peace. 
One of the most powerful weapons 
lying unused is that of prayer. Let 
us pray the prayer of contrition for 
our past mistakes; the prayer of 
petition for divine guidance. “In 
God we trust” is on our coins; it 
ought to be in our hearts. With this 
supernatural help, and the natural 
means of better men, better diplo- 
macy, better intelligence, better mo- 
bilization, and better armed forces, 
we shall be safer than if we rely on 
the unrealistic solution of citizen 
conscripts. 















HE sea, ships and sailors are 
often mentioned in the liturgy 
of the Church as might be expected 
when we recall that the active life 
of Christ began with a mission to 
fishermen. The Jews mistrusted the 
sea. It was a sign of the power of 
Jehovah, but in the Old Testament 
the sea, and even ships, are regard- 
ed rather as objects to be respected 
and admired at a distance. The 
only Jew mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament who felt the call of the sea 
was the prophet Jonas, but he only 
used that ship of Tarshish as a 
means of escape. Christ’s com- 
mand: “Go ye and teach all nations” 
meant that His Jewish apostles 
would have to overcome their deep- 
ly rooted fear of long sea voyages. 
Even the fishermen apostles, so far 
as we know, had never done any- 
thing more than short trips on a 
fresh water lake, where they were 
never out of sight of land. Was it 
a subconscious fear of the sea that 
made some of them doubt that the 
Gospel was really intended for the 
Gentiles? The Romans had driven 
pirates from the Mediterranean. 
They had made it comparatively 
safe to travel by sea. First in small 
coasters, then in a big Alexandrian 
grain-ship, carrying nearly three 
hundred passengers, the Christian 
sea apostolate was started by St. 
Paul. 

Tarsus, his birthplace, was a busy 
port on the coast of Asia Minor. 
During those long missionary jour- 
neys St. Paul was often at sea or 
staying in ports, as is recorded in 
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the Acts of the Apostles. 


He tells 
us that he was shipwrecked three 


times. We have been left realistic 
details of “sailing under Cyprus be- 
cause the winds were contrary,” 
and many other interesting facts 
about the weather. We read of cargo 
being thrown overboard to lighten 
the vessel, even the casting off of 
the mainyards, and finally of the 
four anchors when it was necessary 
to run the ship into a creek on the 
Island of Malta. There is no doubt 
that St. Paul was a master-mariner 
as well as a missionary! During that 
fortnight’s storm he seems to have 
been the only man on board who 
kept his head and knew what to do. 
He talked to the crew as if he were 
their captain, not a prisoner. Then, 
as is recorded by his shipmate, St. 
Luke (the first Christian to write 
about the sea, ships and sailors, and 
whose memory for maritime details 
is amazing), “after three months, 
we sailed in a ship of Alexandria 
that had wintered in the island, 
whose sign was that of the Castors. 
And when we were come to Syra- 
cuse, we tarried there three days. 
From thence, compassing by the 
shore, we came to Rhegium [Reg- 
gio], and after one day the south 
wind blowing we came the second 
day to Puteoli .. . and so we went 
to Rome.” 

For well over a thousand years, 
every priest celebrating Mass ac- 
cording to the Roman Rite, or any 
of its variants, has “reverenced the 
memory” of the four fisherman 
apostles—Peter, Andrew, James and 
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John — when reciting the interces- 
sory prayer before the Consecration. 
Another patron of seafarers—Clem- 
ent—is included in this list of saints. 
According to the legend recorded in 
the Roman Breviary, the Emperor 
Trajan banished Pope Clement I. to 
Cherson on the shores of the Cri- 
mea. He ordered him to be cast into 
the sea with an anchor tied to his 
neck. After this was done, and 
while the Christians were praying, 
the sea receded three miles. The 
people walked out and reached a 
small building like a temple, where- 
in lay the martyr’s body in a stone 
coffin. Beside it was the anchor 


with which Clement had been 
drowned. 

St. Christopher, about whom very 
little authentic is known, has al- 
ways been a patron of boatmen and 
ferrymen as well as of travelers. 

St. Brendan, the Navigator, was 


born in Kerry about 484. He be- 
came a monk and was ordained 
priest. From his cell in the far west 
of the Dingle peninsula, he set forth 
on a fabulous voyage, lasting seven 
years, until his currach reached the 
“Land of Delight.” This may have 
been one of the Canary Islands, but 
there is good reason to believe that 
it was Florida or some other part 
of the continent of North America. 
What is more certain is that this 
Irish seafaring saint and his com- 
panions made many long voyages to 
the north of Scotland, where place 
names still record his presence, and 
got as far as the Faroes, Greenland 
and Iceland. St. Brendan is the spe- 
cial patron of Irish seafarers. 

In the Second Nocturn Lesson for 
the Feast of St. Nicholas of Myra 
(December 6th) it is related how 
this fourth century bishop set out 
on a pilgrimage to the holy places 
of Palestine. He informed the ma- 
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riners on embarking, though the sky 
was then clear and the sea calm, 
that they would be overtaken by a 
great storm. In a short time the 
wind arose. All on board the ship 
were in danger because of the 
waves. St. Nicholas prayed, the 
wind dropped, and the _ vessel 
reached port. In after years the 
saint became one of the most popu- 
lar patrons of sailors. He was spe- 
cially invoked by the crews of Medi- 
terranean ships in times of danger. 
Many confraternities of seafarers 
were dedicated to him. In 1087 his 
relics were stolen from Myra and 
taken to Bari on the Adriatic coast 
of Italy. Here they are still ven- 
erated in the crypt of the church of 
S. Nicold. 

In many instances it is not easy 
to discover why a particular saint 
should be supposed to take an in- 
terest in seamen. For instance there 
is St. Spiridion, a fourth century 
archbishop of Tremithus in Cyprus. 
The church dedicated to him on the 
island of Corfu is filled with paint- 
ings of shipwrecks, given to this 
shrine by thankful seafarers. Every 
year on his festival the reliquary is 
borne aloft in procession by six 
sailors. 

Neapolitan sailors have a great 
devotion to Sant’ Elmo, otherwise 
Erasmus. A legend relates that this 
fourth century bishop in Syria was 
martyred by having his bowels un- 
wound and coiled on a ship’s wind- 
lass. His relics were brought to 
Gaeta on the coast of Italy, where 
they now rest in the cathedral. The 
electric rays sometimes seen on 
masts and yards during storms are 
known as St. Elmo’s Fire. Sea- 
farers believe that they are the souls 
of the departed. The rays are some- 
times called “corposant” (corpo 
santo). 















Spanish seamen often confuse St. 

Elmo with St. Peter Gonzalez (1190- 
1246), whom they invoke as San 
Telmo. The latter was a Canon of 
Palencia, who joined the Domini- 
cans and became a famous preacher. 
He took part in a Crusade against 
the Moors, and the later years of 
his life were mainly spent in mis- 
sion work among the mariners of 
Galicia and elsewhere on the coasts 
of Spain. Even during his lifetime 
he was invoked by tempest-tossed 
mariners and appeared to them at 
sea and saved them from shipwreck. 

When it comes to the saints who 
evangelized Brittany it is difficult to 
decide who were not maritime mis- 
sionaries. Most of them were sea- 
men from necessity and not from 
choice. In their frequent voyages 
to and from Ireland, Wales or 
Cornwall, and along the coast of 
Armorica (the ancient name of 
Brittany, meaning “the country of 
the sea”), they were familiar with 
the moods of the ocean. They knew 
how to handle a small vessel under 
sail or oars. St. Brieuc was driven 
from Wales by the Picts and Sax- 
ons. He crossed to Brittany with 
many other Christians. 

St. Briac, a disciple of St. Tud- 
wall, sailed across to Brittany and 
spread the Faith around Saint Malo. 
St. Jacut crossed the sea and lived 
as a hermit on a small island off 
this same coast. These Celtic ma- 
riner-monks include SS. Gildas, 
Paul-Aurelian, Ilityd, Samson and 
many others. 

St. Columcille heard the call of 
the sea. He and his twelve com- 
panions sailed from Derry in a 
coracle of oxhide, stretched over 
wickerwork, propelled by sail and 
oars. His monks were bold and 
capable seamen. Adamnan in his 
Life of the Saint describes several 
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types of boats used by the Iona com- 

munity. They include the coracle, 
bark, skiff, coble and long-boat, hol- 
lowed out of a single tree. The 
greatest of all these Celtic sailor 
monks was St. Cormac. He ven- 
tured as far as the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, and may have reached 
the Faroes and Iceland. 

Olaf, the martyr-king of Norway 
(995-1030) spent so much of his life 
on the sea that he must certainly be 
included among maritime saints. 
He was only twelve years old when 
he was sent to sea by his parents, 
not on a peaceful voyage, but a typi- 
cal Viking expedition to harry the 
Baltic coasts, the Low Countries and 
England. Later on he and his war- 
riors sailed along the west coast of 
France and Spain until they reached 
Gibraltar. He took part in many a 
battle at sea. In his flagship with 
sixteen pairs of oars he made his 
way to Iceland. His subjects rose 
against him and drove him out of 
Norway. He died on the battlefield. 
After his death many miracles were 
attributed to his intercession. His 
shrine in Trondheim Cathedral be- 
came a great pilgrimage center dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages. 

Sunniva, daughter of one of the 
tenth-century kings of Ireland, was 
another saint closely associated with 
the sea. After her father’s death she 
fled from foreign invaders, setting 
out from Ireland with many other 
persons in boats without sail, rud- 
ders or oars (so the legend relates). 
St. Sunniva wished to show her ab- 
solute trust in God’s providence. 
The fleet drifted into the open sea, 
past the north of Scotland, and 
eventually reached Norway. Here, 
when finding they were in danger 
of being attacked, they prayed that 
their bodies should not fall into the 
hands of the pagan warriors. The 
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roof of the cave where they were 
hiding suddenly collapsed. When 
Haakon Jarl and his men reached 
the island they found nobody. St. 
Sunniva’s body was discovered in 
after years and enshrined at Ber- 
gen. 

St. Halvard, to whom the cathe- 
dral of Oslo was dedicated in the 
twelfth century, is the only saint 
who was martyred on board ship. 
He was trying to defend a woman 
unjustly persecuted. His body was 
thrown overboard, and picked up 
later. Yet another Scandinavian 
maritime-martyr was Magnus, Ear! 
of the Orkneys. His whole life was 
made up of voyages across the 
North Sea and many a battle on the 
ocean. 

St. Erik, King of Sweden, and St. 
Canute, King of Denmark, not only 
waged war at sea; they also helped 
to convert many parts of Scandi- 
navia to Christianity by their con- 
stant voyages. They were perhaps 
more at home at sea than on land. 

St. Francis of Assisi had practical 
experience of maritime life. He 
voyaged from Ancona to Damietta 
on the Syrian coast by way of 
Cyprus, hoping to land in Egypt 
and preach the Gospel to the Mos- 
lems. About ten years before this, 
Francis made a first attempt to 
reach the infidels, sailing from An- 
cona. Hardly had the vessel left 
Italy when a storm arose on the 
Adriatic. She was wrecked on the 
coast of Dalmatia. St. Francis was 
unable to proceed to the Holy Land. 
He had no money to pay for a re- 
turn passage. The captains of the 
trading ships refused to listen to his 
plea of poverty. When persuasion 
proved fruitless, Francis had re- 
course to the strategem of the 
needy. He and his companions were 
smuggled on board a vessel with the 


connivance of the crew. A friend 
supplied them with provisions. This 
foresight proved an unsuspected ad- 
vantage. The weather was stormy, 
and the ship was driven far out of 
her course. Food ran short, and 
Francis shared his own provisions 
with the crew. He won their hearts, 
and by the time the little vessel 
sailed into Ancona, the saint had a 
reverent audience listening to his 
discourses. So it might be said that 
St. Francis’s first attempt to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen resulted 
in a mission to seamen. He certain- 
ly became the patron saint of stowa- 
ways! 

The only professional sailor who 
has been raised to the altars of the 
Church is Pierre Berthelot, other- 
wise Blessed Denis of the Nativity. 
He came of a seafaring family, and 
was born at Honfleur in Normandy 
in 1600. At the age of twelve he be- 
came one of the crew of his father’s 
ship. For seven years he took part 
in the cod fisheries off the New- 
foundland Banks. In 1619 Pierre 
abandoned the life of a deep-sea 
fisherman, and embarked on a 
French warship, bound for the East 
Indies. She was sunk off Batavia 
by the Dutch. He then joined the 
Portuguese Navy, made many voy- 
ages in the Far East, and acquired 
fame as a capable navigator and 
cartographer. Having spent twenty- 
three years at sea, Pierre joined the 
Carmelites at Goa in 1635. He was 
ordained priest, and almost imme- 
diately was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Sumatra. Here he was 
martyred for his Faith, having re- 
fused to apostatize. Denis of the 
Nativity was beatified by Leo XIII. 
in 1900. His feast is celebrated by 
the Carmelites and in the diocese of 
Bayeux and Lisieux on November 
29th. 
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St. Ignatius of Loyola might be 
regarded as the patron or organizer 
of the Sea Apostolate. It was he 
who planned.and directed the voy- 
ages of St. Francis Xavier and the 
early Jesuit missionaries. In his 
early years he himself had gained 
first-hand knowledge of maritime 
life during a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. It is recorded that he was 
very seasick on the Adriatic. Like 
St. Francis of Assisi he managed to 
procure a free passage for his home- 
ward voyage across the Mediter- 
ranean. He suffered intense cold for 
it was mid-winter. Ignatius was 
clad in a torn doublet and thread- 
bare coat. He lacked both shoes 
and stockings. 


If there was ever a saint who 
knew all about the sea, ships and 
sailors it was Vincent de Paul. His 
knowledge of maritime life in the 
first instance was due to the mis- 
fortune of having been captured by 
Barbary pirates when he was on his 
way from Marseilles to Narbonne. 
Three brigantines attacked the ship 
in which he was a passenger. Vin- 
cent was taken to Tunis and sold as 
a slave. He managed to escape be- 
ing assigned to the galleys, and was 
bought by a fisherman. The latter 
soon discovered that the young man 
was of little use to him. The future 
career of Vincent de Paul turned 
upon his being a victim of incura- 
ble mal de mer! Eventually he man- 
aged to escape, and found his way 
back to France. 

Eleven years passed, and Vincent 
de Paul, now a priest, was appoint- 
ed Chaplain-General of the French 
galleys by Louis XIII. He was given 
the rank of an officer in the Levan- 
tine Fleet. The galleys were long 
flat vessels of about 100 feet. The 
gangs of prisoners were chained to 





heavy cannon balls and slept be- 
tween their benches. Conditions 
were so bad that many died at sea. 
They were forced to row for long 
hours on end, under pain of being 
scourged until blood flowed. 

St. Vincent appealed to the Ladies 
of Charity for material help. He 
organized missions to the convicts, 
calling in the Oratorians and the 
Jesuits as well as his own Company 
of the Mission. By degrees both the 
bodily and spiritual conditions of 
the crews improved. On some gal- 
leys morning and evening prayers 
were recited in common. On Sun- 
days and holydays the convict-sail- 
ors chanted Vespers, accompanied 
by trumpets and hautboys! Rules 
for the sea apostles were drawn up 
by St. Vincent. The chaplains lived 
in community under the direction 
of the Chaplain General. Some went 
to sea in the galleys. When the 
priests were in port they visited the 
crews constantly, to recite the daily 
prayers and to instruct the igno- 
rant. Mass was celebrated on board 
every Sunday. The Lazarists also 
worked on the slave ships off the 
African coast. Some died of plague 
and other diseases. Chapels were 
erected in the hulks in which priest- 
slaves were able to say Mass. The 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved in 
these slave hulks. On the feast of 
Corpus Christi there would be a pro- 
cession; the slaves carrying tapers. 
Even the Forty Hours’ Devotion was 
observed in the slave ships main- 
tained on the coast of Barbary. 
This Vincentian apostolate to the 
French galleys and Moslem slave 
ships was kept up until well on in- 
to the eighteenth century. 

The greatest of all seafaring saints 
is St. Francis Xavier, when consid- 
ered in relation to the thousands of 
miles he voyaged, and the intimate 
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knowledge he acquired of the lives of 
almost every class of mariner from 
the crews of Portuguese men-of-war 
to Japanese fishing boats. It was 
in 1541 that Francis embarked from 
Lisbon, on his thirty-fifth birthday. 
His ship was a big galleon, the San- 
tiago, carrying several hundred pas- 
sengers as well as the crew. Like 
his master, Ignatius, Francis was a 
victim of seasickness. Conditions 
on board were not much better than 
in a slave ship. The saint devoted 
himself unceasingly to all on board. 
He begged alms for those who were 
ill. He heard confessions, taught 
Christian doctrine, and was loved 
because of his great cheerfulness, so 
one of his shipmates recorded. The 
Santiago rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and after many months 
reached India, more than a year 
after leaving Portugal. When he 
was at Goa, St. Francis taught the 
local fishermen to sing or chant the 
Creed, Pater Noster and portions 
of the Catechism, so that their sim- 
ple minds could remember them 
better. 

From Goa he made another long 
voyage to Cape Cormorin where he 
evangelized the pear! fishermen. He 
remained with them two years, liv- 
ing in squalor and utter poverty. 
But the Spice Islands, the Moluccas 
and far distant China beckoned him. 
“If Portuguese ships do not sail this 
year to Malacca,” he wrote home, “I 
shall go in a Moorish or heathen 
ship, or in a native caraman.” 
Those who worked with St. Francis 
relate how he used to join the 
roughest of the crew in their card 
games, maintaining that the Society 
of Jesus were “soldiers” and had 
no need to live like monks! He 
was a friend to everyone because 
of his never failing cheerfulness. 

Then—as Father Brodrick writes 
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in The Origin of the Jesuits (p. 
128): “He was off again on New 
Year’s Day, 1546, over another two- 
thousand miles of stormy, pirate- 
ridden seas to the lands of pepper 
and clover. Afterwards he had 
himself paddled from one island to 
another of that beautiful but terri- 
fying archipelago where life teems 
in its most sinister forms. He told 
those who tried to deter him that 
if they would not give him a boat 
he would swim.” The following 
year Francis returned to Malacca 
and India, but not for long. It is 
difficult to follow his next voy- 
age which covered over five thou- 
sand miles. When it was ended he 
embarked at Goa in 1549 for a six 
thousand mile voyage bound for 
Japan. At Malacca he took passage 
in the ship of a heathen Chinese 
merchant. The vessel met with 
heavy seas and high winds off the 
coast of Cochin-China, during which 
the crew “with crying and lament- 
ing made, without pause, great sac- 
rifices to their idol, killing many 
birds and giving it food and drink.” 
On the Feast of the Assumption, 
1549, St. Francis reached Japan. 
His letters describe many long voy- 
ages along its coast and among its 
many islands. After two years in 
Japan, Francis set sail for China in 
a Portuguese ship, but he was un- 
able to land there. He moved on to 
Malacca and Goa. On Holy Thurs- 
day, 1552, he boarded a ship, this 
time with four Jesuit companions. 
They were determined to get to 
China, sooner or later. When at 
sea the saint often did without food 
so that others might have something 
to eat. He ministered to the sick 
with his own hands. By way of 
Singapore, after a long and tempes- 
tuous passage, the ship arrived at 
the Island of Sancian. Living in a 
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log hut by the seashore for many 
months, waiting in vain for a vessel 
to take him to the mainland, St. 
Francis prayed and scanned the 
horizon for a sail that never mate- 
rialized. The greatest of all sea- 
faring saints died on this little 
island on December 3, 1552. 


It was not until 1565 that the 
Jesuits extended their sea aposto- 
late to North and Central America. 
Until then the maritime mission- 
aries had been confined to the Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians. The voyages of Father 
Pedro Martinez and Juan Rogel, 
S.J., through the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea read like a romance. 
The two priests and a lay-brother 
sailed from Spain to Haiti in a 
Flemish hooker. The little vessel 
took a month from Havana to the 
tip of Florida, where Father Mar- 
tinez was the first Jesuit to set foot 
on the soil of what is now part of 
the United States. He landed from 
a tiny skiff in the midst of a tropi- 
cal storm. The Society of Jesus has 
been sending its members across the 
Atlantic to South America since 
1549. They made many voyages up 
and down the coast of Brazil. On 
July 15, 1570, Father Azevedo and 
forty-one other Jesuit missionaries 
suffered martyrdom at sea when 
their Portuguese ship was attacked 
off Funchal by five French priva- 
teers, manned by Huguenots. They 
were beatified by Pius IX. in 1854. 
The following year, Father de Cas- 
tro and several other Jesuits, in- 
cluding young novices and scholas- 
tics were murdered at sea by the 
crew of a Huguenot galleon off the 
Canary Islands, after they had min- 
istered to the wounded and dying 
seamen. Nine others were thrown 
naked into the sea, having been sub- 





jected to cruel torture. No other Re- 
ligious Order can claim so many 
maritime martyrs as the Society of 
Jesus. Perhaps this may be the ex- 
planation why, in more _ recent 
times, the Jesuits have been such 
zealous pioneers in the Sea Apos- 
tolate. 

Another member of the Society of 
Jesus who must be included as a sea 
apostle is St. Peter Claver (1581- 
1654). For over forty years he de- 
voted himself to an involuntary class 
of seafarers—the Negro slaves who 
were shipped across the Atlantic 
from West Africa to Central and 
South American ports. On his own 
voyages from Spain to Cartagena in 
Colombia he tended the sick mem- 
bers of the crew. Nearly every 
month a Spanish ship would sail 
into what was then the chief slave- 
market in the Caribbean Sea. 
Claver went out to meet each ship 
in the pilot’s boat. Men, women 
and children were packed tight in 
the holds, with scarcely room to 
breathe. The conditions in which 
they lived at sea in their long voy- 
age of many weeks in equatorial 
waters defy description. Deaths 
were frequent, diseases rife. Some 
of the slaves went mad and would 
then be thrown overboard to the 
sharks. But St. Peter Claver ignored 
the filth and overpowering stench 
of those black bodies. He brought 
food and delicacies to the unfortu- 
nate beings. He attended to their 
wounds, and his wonderful kind- 
ness led to many conversions. He 
must have been given the gift of 
tongues, for the slaves spoke many 
dialects, if not different languages. 
It is said that he baptized over 300,- 
000 Negroes who landed at Carta- 
gena. Ship visitors in these days 
might well adopt St. Peter Claver 
as their patron and ideal. 
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Francis Solano of the Order of 
Friars Minor (1549-1610) was a 
great seafaring saint. Having made 
his profession in Spain and been or- 
dained priest, he and some other 
Franciscans set sail for America in 
1589. During the long voyage 
across the Atlantic he preached, 
catechised and heard the confes- 
sions of the passengers and crew. 
The Friars crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama, and embarked on a vessel 
bound for Peru. On board her were 
eight Negroes from Africa. It was 
not long before St. Francis had pre- 
pared them for Baptism. A storm 
arose and the ship was driven onto 
a sandbank. The captain ordered 
the only boat to be launched. All 
the Europeans were put into it. The 
saint refused to leave his Negro 
catechumens. In the midst of rag- 
ing seas he gave them a final in- 
struction on Baptism. Then the 
vessel foundered and broke up. The 
stern, however, continued to float. 
For three days St. Francis and his 
black converts clung to the stern, 
while he urged them to pray. He 
lit signals of distress. A boat put 
out from the shore and rescued the 
Negroes. The saint waited until the 
last, but a wave carried him away. 
Slipping off his brown habit, he 
swam toward the boat and was 
hauled on board. When he got 
ashore, there was his habit on the 
beach, as dry as if it had never been 
in the water. 

It was inevitable that the Francis- 
can Order should devote itself to the 
Sea Apostolate. St. Francis himself 
told his followers that it was their 
special vocation to preach the Gos- 
pel to the whole world, and this in- 
volved sea voyages as well as jour- 
neys on land. As early as 1220 the 
Friars Minor were boarding ships 
in Italian ports, bound for Morocco, 


where many of them were martyred. 
They sailed to Egypt, India, and 
even more distant lands. In the lat- 
ter years of the thirteenth century 
Blessed Odoric of Pordenone cov- 
ered many thousands of miles by 
sea, visiting Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
the Philippines and China. Ships 
in those days were small and un- 
comfortable. A Friar would have 
been forced to live as one of their 
crew. 

St. Louis of France had a special 
affection for the Friars Minor, since 
he was a devout Tertiary himself. 
The Franciscans accompanied the 
Crusaders across the Mediterrane- 
an, and it is recorded that St. Louis 
had the Blessed Sacrament reserved 
on his own ship. Every day the 
Friars recited their Office on board, 
and one of them would celebrate a 
“Missa Nautica,” i.e., the whole of 
the Mass without the Canon. This 
form of “dry Mass” was generally 
used at sea, for the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel would have 
made it dangerous to celebrate a 
real Mass. 

A later generation of the Friars 
of the Observance kept up the tradi- 
tion of the Sea Apostolate. Blessed 
Albert of Sartiano made innumera- 
ble voyages on the Mediterranean, 
visiting the ports of Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Turkey and Greece. St. 
James of the Marches was familiar 
with the Baltic and the North Sea 
as well as the Mediterranean. 
Friars Minor of the Observance in 
the fifteenth century worked among 
the crews of the ships that bore 
them to the Azores, the Canaries, 
Madeira, Cape Verde Islands and 
Mozambique. In the following cen- 
tury they made even longer voyages 
to the East Indies, China and the 
Philippines. The discovery of Amer- 
ica widened the field of their mari- 
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time apostolate. It was Father Juan 
Perez, Guardian of the Friary of 
Rabida in Spain, who accompanied 
Columbus on his second voyage 
across the Atlantic, and said the 
first Mass in the New World. Pére 
Bernard Cousin, another Francis- 
can belonging to the French Prov- 
ince of the Observance, crossed the 
Atlantic, and became the first Chris- 
tian martyr in North America. 
Names crowd upon us—all bound 
up with the maritime apostolate car- 
ried on in the fleets of Spain and 
Portugal—Father Martin of Valen- 
cia, Father John Zumarraga, and 
many others. Then there were the 
Capuchins whom Pope Pius V. ap- 
pointed as naval chaplains when he 
fitted out a fleet against the Turks in 
1571. These Friars took part in the 
Battle of Lepanto. 

No Dominican saint appears to 
have spent his life ministering to 
seafarers directly, but many mem- 
bers of the Order of Friars Preach- 
ers went on long voyages when en- 
gaged in missionary work. St. Louis 
Bertrand sailed for the New World 
in 1562, and for eight years worked 
among the islands of the West In- 
dies as well as on the mainland of 
North and South America. There 
was the proto-martyr of China, 
Blessed Francis de Capillas, who 
spent many years sailing among the 
Philippines, and from thence voy- 
aged to China where he laid down 
his life. St. Raymond of Penafort, 
so the legend relates, once managed 
to cross the Mediterranean from 


Majorca to Barcelona sailing on his 
cloak in the space of six hours, a 
distance of a hundred and sixty 
miles. This miraculous voyage cer- 
tainly gives him a place among sea- 
faring saints! 


Such is a brief summary of the 
lives of some of those servants of 
God who have been most closely as- 
sociated with the sea. No doubt 
many others have been omitted, 
through lack of sufficient data. In 
our own day there is perhaps even 
more need for a maritime apostolate 
than in the past. Let us invoke 
these seafaring saints and martyrs 
and ask their intercession in heaven 
for the spiritual, social and moral 
welfare of seafarers throughout the 
world. It is sometimes imagined 
that the Sea Apostolate is a new 
movement in the Church, actually 
it is as old as the Church herself. It 
would be more true to say that there 
have always been individual mari- 
time missionaries, and at certain 
periods organized efforts to deal 
with this much neglected class of 
Catholics. Nevertheless, when one 
looks back to the past, one realizes 
that it was the seafaring saints who 
did more for sailors through the ex- 
ample of their own lives than any 
organization which was established 
by the authorities of the Church. 
For all these saints—following the 
example of their Divine Master, 
went to sea with sailors, lived 
among them, and sometimes suf- 
fered martyrdom for them. 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


LEXANDER SLIDELL MAC- 
KENZIE, a commander in the 
United States Navy and author of 
one or two books, prepared with 
great care an elaborate “Defense” 
of his action in ordering the sum- 
mary execution at sea of a midship- 
man and two seamen charged with 
plotting to mutiny and seize the 
ship of which Mackenzie was in 
command at the time. In due course 
Mackenzie was tried by court-mar- 
tial for this unprecedented act and 
the “Defense” was for use on his 
trial. The commander must have 
taken considerable pride in this 
document and regarded it as so com- 
plete an answer to the charges that 
the verdict of history would clear 
him, no matter what the decision of 
the court-martial, for during the 
trial he had it printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed far and wide. 
Now, after studying this docu- 
ment from the perspective of a little 
over one hundred years, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that Mackenzie, 
out of his own mouth, convicted 
himself of cowardice, of lack of the 
rudiments of common sense, of 
stooping to shameful trickery and 
deceit to save his reputation, and 
of deliberate and willful murder 
perpetrated under the guise of mili- 
tary necessity. To reach this con- 
clusion it is not necessary to read 
the testimony, except for corrobora- 
tion. The commander stands con- 
victed by his own words. He was 
acquitted by the military court, but 
that is merely another instance of 
the fallibility of judges and, possi- 
bly, of the influence from high quar- 


ters which has so often swayed judi- 
cial decisions. The facts of the 
tragic occurrence on board the U. S. 
brig-of-war Somers are so dramatic 
and of such human interest that 
they warrant re-telling. When they 
became known after the arrival of 
the Somers in New York harbor in 
December, 1842, a storm of indig- 
nation swept the country. 

The Somers had sailed from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on a training-cruise 
for apprentice seamen and to carry 
dispatches to the African squadron. 
She was a small, swift brig of 200 
tons, mounting 10 guns. In addi- 
tion to her commander and 93 ap- 
prentices, she had on board 9 ordi- 
nary seamen, 11 officers and 6 
“landsmen” (so classified). The 
brig was on her return voyage and 
nearing the island of St. Thomas 
when, on November 26th, a steward 
named John Wales came to the pur- 
ser with a yarn about a mutinous 
plot to murder the officers and take 
over the ship. Wales said that on 
the previous evening he had been 
asked by midshipman Philip Spen- 
cer to join him on the boom. When 
they were out of earshot of the deck 
Spencer had asked Wales if he 
feared death and if he would dare 
to kill anyone. Wales said that he 
was startled by the question, but 
he answered, “I have no cause to 
fear a dead man or to be afraid of 
killing anyone, provided I was given 
sufficient provocation.” ‘ 

1 This narrative is based on the testimony 
given at Mackenzie’s court-martial and on his 
published defense. The words spoken by the 


several parties throughout are quoted from 
the testimony. 
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“Can you keep a secret?” Spencer 
asked him. 

Wales answered that he could and 
Spencer, after making him take an 
oath of secrecy, confided to him a 
plot to seize the ship. “We shall 
strike,” he said, “some night when 
I have the mid-watch. There will 
be a pre-arranged scuffle in the fore- 
castle. I shall order the culprits 
brought to the mast and call the 
officer of the deck. When he gets 
to the gangway he will be seized 
and thrown overboard. With pos- 
session of the deck it will be easy 
to kill the captain in his room and 
also the wardroom and steerage 
officers. None of them will be 


armed except the first officer and he 
has only an old cutlass. I have un- 
dertaken to get hold of this cutlass 
and hide it before the affair starts. 
The two after-guns will be slewed 
around to rake the deck. Then we'll 
call the crew on deck, pick out 


those who are willing to join and 
those we can use and throw the 
others overboard.” 

Spencer went on to tell Wales that 
he had picked him to be the new 
third officer, as he had some knowl- 
edge of navigation. “I am to be cap- 
tain, of course,” he said, “and I 
have a good man for my second offi- 
cer.” He told Wales that he had a 
list of the men who were in the plot 
hidden in his neckerchief. Wales 
felt of the neckerchief and could 
tell by the crackle that there was a 
paper in it. At this point, said 
Wales, Spencer caught sight of a 
seaman named Elisha Small and 
called to him. Small jumped up 
on the rail. Spencer spoke to him 
in Spanish and Small looked fur- 
tively at Wales. “It’s all right, 
Small,” said Spencer. “He is going 
to be one of us.” 

“Don’t talk so loud!” Small said. 
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“There are some little pitchers 
about with big ears.” 

A few more words passed and 
then the boatsman bawled for 
Small. He grinned at the others and 
swung himself to the deck. “Small 
is a good man,” Spencer said. “He 
will be one of my officers.” The 
ship’s bell struck and Wales had to 
leave. Spencer caught his arm and 
whispered, “If you breathe a word 
of this I will kill you; if not I, one 
of the others!” 

Midshipman Philip Spencer was 
under nineteen, but he had had two 
previous cruises. He was rated high 
in seamanship but his reputation 
for conduct was poor. When on 
shore-leave he was inclined to drink 
and become disorderly. On ship- 
board he was often sullen and dis- 
courteous toward his fellow-officers, 
but he was popular with the men. 
He sought their companionship in 
preference to that of the officers. 
He had also been heard to speak in 
disparaging terms of his superior 
officers, which was bad for disci- 
pline. His father was John Can- 
field Spencer, the Secretary of War, 
and he had attended Union College 
at Schenectady, N. Y., where he was 
one of the founders of the Chi Psi 
fraternity. 

All that evening after Spencer 
had gone below Wales sought an 
opportunity to speak to the com- 
mander, but every time he ap- 
proached the companionway he had 
a feeling that someone was follow- 
ing him. He descended to the berth- 
deck and approached the steerage- 
door, hoping to find Lieut. Ganse- 
voort. Spencer, however, was in- 
side and awake. He called out 
angrily, “What the devil are you 
doing cruising around here this 
time of night?” Wales made no re- 
ply, but pretended to be getting 
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something from the purser’s store- 
room and went back on deck. In 
the morning he managed to find the 
purser alone and told him his story. 
The purser reported it to Lieut. 
Gansevoort, who lost no time in 
running to Commander Mackenzie. 
Gansevoort was excited and ner- 
vous, but the commander seemed 
unimpressed. “There is probably 
nothing to it,” he said, “but keep 
your eye on Spencer and let me 
know everything he does!” 

The rest of the morning Ganse- 
voort watched Spencer like a hawk. 
Once he saw him in the top talking 
to a seaman named Green and or- 
dered Green down. Spencer fol- 
lowed. He did not say anything, 
but as Gansevoort described the in- 
cident, “He kept staring at me for 
nearly a minute with the most in- 
fernal expression I have ever be- 
held on a human face; it satisfied 
me of his guilt!’ 

A calm had settled over the sea 
and the Somers rolled uneasily to 
the slow surge of dark blue swells, 
the aftermath of some distant gale. 
Her tops swung slowly back and 
forth across a cloudless sky. Com- 
mander Mackenzie was standing 
near the wheel. When Gansevoort 
came hurriedly up the ladder to the 
poop the commander drew him 
aside. “What is it, lieutenant?” he 
asked. 

“It is midshipman Spencer, sir,” 
Gansevoort answered. “He has the 
very devil in his eyes!” 

“What would you do in my 
place?” Mackenzie asked him, wor- 
riedly. 

“IT should have him put in irons 
and kept on the quarter-deck,” 
Gansevoort replied, “to prevent his 
having further communication with 
the crew.” 

Commander Mackenzie was a man 
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who took himself and his responsi- 
bilities seriously. He had no sense 
of humor, an inordinate vanity and 
a perverted craving for the dra- 
matic. After quarters he summoned 
all the officers to the quarter-deck. 
Addressing himself to Spencer, he 
said, “I understand you aspire to 
the command of this vessel? How 
you are to arrive at it I can’t tell, 
unless by walking over my dead 
body and those of my officers.” 

The young midshipman stared at 
his superior in astonishment and 
answered, after a pause, that “it 
was all a joke.” 

“It is a very serious joke,” said 
Mackenzie. “One that may cost 
you your life!” 

Spencer turned pale, but looked 
at his commander steadily. 

“Do you deny that you have 
had frequent communications with 
Small and others about taking over 
the control of this ship?” 

“No, sir,” Spencer answered, “but 
it was just a joke.” 

“Will you show me that paper 
you have in your neckerchief?” 

“I have no paper there, sir,” 
Spencer replied. 

“Put him in double irons!” Mac- 
kenzie ordered. Lieutenant Ganse- 
voort stepped forward, removed 
Spencer’s sword from its scabbard 
and directed him to sit on the arms- 
chest, which he did quietly. Ganse- 
voort then fastened the irons on him 
and asked him if he had any con- 
cealed weapons. “None at. all,” 
Spencer answered, “but you had 
better look yourself, for I don’t sup- 
pose you will believe anything I 
tell you.” 

Gansevoort handed a pistol to 
Midshipman Hays who was officer 
of the deck and gave one also to the 
officer of the forecastle, directing 
that the prisoner be shot immedi- 
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ately if he should be seen commu- 
nicating with any of the crew. The 
other midshipmen went about their 
duties the rest of that day in a daze. 
The whole thing seemed unreal. 
There sat their brother-officer in 
irons, charged with the most hei- 
nous crime that a naval officer could 
commit. It just did not seem pos- 
sible, yet neither Commander Mac- 
kenzie nor Lieutenant Gansevoort 
appeared to have any doubt that 
young Spencer was a dangerous 
character. The apprentices gath- 
ered in little groups on the fore- 
deck and talked among themselves 
in low tones. They could not take 
their eyes away from that woebe- 
gone figure on the arms-chest. They 
knew no more than that the young 
officer was being punished for some 
offense against the ship’s discipline 
and they could only guess as to 
what his crime had been. A few 
days earlier Spencer had had an 
argument with Mr. Thompson in 
the steerage and a few blows had 
been exchanged. Some of the men 
believed that Spencer was being 
punished for this and one remarked, 
“It’s a pretty stiff punishment to 
give an officer for a little thing like 
a near fist-fight. I wonder who 
could have been so mean as to tell 
on him?” 

Lieutenant Gansevoort searched 
Spencer’s effects and found in a 
razor-case a mysterious document 
written in Greek characters. It 
seemed to be a list of names under 
three headings. Other names, to a 
total of thirty-two, followed under 
these headings. When questioned 
about this paper Spencer translated 
it willingly. “I invented this alpha- 
bet,” he explained proudly, “when I 
was in oollege. Only two others be- 
sides myself can read it.” He read 
off the names on the list when re- 





quested to do so. When about half- 
way through it he said, “This doesn’t 
mean anything, lieutenant; some of 
the men on this list I have never 
talked to.” 

“Why put them down?” Ganse- 
voort asked. 

“Don’t you understand?” said 
Spencer, “this whole thing is just a 
sort of game with me. I don’t 
mean anything serious by it.” 

“I doubt if you could convince 
either Commander Mackenzie or 
myself of that,” Gansevoort an- 
swered. 

“T shan’t try again,” said Spen- 
cer sullenly. 

The lieutenant asked him if the 
name “Andrews” on the list did not 
stand for Cromwell, as there was no 
man named Andrews on the ship’s 
roster. “No, it does not,” said Spen- 
cer. “It is for Small; Andrews is 
his real name.” 

“Then you have Small down twice 
on the list?” the lieutenant asked. 
Spencer appeared surprised. “I did 
not know that I had written it that 
way,” he said. 

As Spencer explained his alpha- 
bet the way it worked was as fol- 
lows: As not all English letters have 
their Greek equivalents, he made 
use of phonetics, adopting the Greek 
letters which best corresponded in 
sound with the English ones. Thus 
he spelled his own name Sigma, Pi, 
Epsilon, Nu, Psi, Epsilon, Rho. For 
the letter “c” he used “Psi,” the 
closest to it in sound. “Doubtful” 
he spelled Delta, Omicron, Upsilon, 
Beta, Tau, Phi, Upsilon, Lambda.” 


2 TRANSLATION OF THE GREEK PAPER 


Certain Doubtful To be kept willing 
or unwilling 
P Spencer Wilson x Sibley 
E Andrews M’Kee x Stremel 
D M’Kinley Warner Scott 
Wales Green Yan Brunt 
Gedney Smith 
Van Velsor Whitmore 
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Spencer’s protestations had no ef- 
fect. He was kept in irons on the 
starboard arms-chest while the crew 
watched wonderingly from the for- 
ward deck. None of them made any 
attempt to communicate with the 
prisoner, though they were natural- 
ly curious. The following after- 
noon a squall struck suddenly, there 
was a mistake in orders and in the 
resulting confusion a spar was car- 
ried away. Mackenzie was furious, 
though there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it was his own blunder 
which caused this minor catastro- 
phe. There followed some milling 
about of the men on the foredeck 
and the commander jumped to the 
conclusion that use might be made 
of the situation to attempt Spencer’s 
rescue. He ordered the arrest of 
Small and another seaman named 
Cromwell, with whom Spencer had 
been friendly during the cruise. 
There was no other reason to 
connect Cromwell with Spencer’s 
“plot.” He was not on the Greek 
list, unless the name “Andrews” 
was intended to represent him—and 
this Spencer had denied with appar- 
ent sincerity. When Spencer saw 
Cromwell in irons he called to 
Lieutenant Gansevoort: “What has 
Cromwell done? Is he being pun- 
ished for any connection with me?” 


Sullivan Gazely 
Godfrey Blackwell 
Gallia x Rodman 
Howard x Clark 


Knevles 
Keiley 
Selsor 
Corney 
Dickenson 
The Doctor 
Garrebrantz 
Waltham 


Those doubtful, marked x will probably be 
induced to join before the project is carried 
into execution—The remainder of the doubt- 
ful, will probably join when the thing is done; 
if not, they must be forced—if any not 
marked down, wish to join after it is done, 
we will pick out the best and dispose of the 
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Gansevoort said yes, he was. “He 
has never joined with me and I 
don’t believe that he ever would,” 
Spencer protested. 

Mackenzie himself told in his 
“Defense” how he came to order the 
arrest of Cromwell and Small. 
There had been the customary Sun- 
day inspection at quarters. It was 
the “appearance” of the two seamen 
on this occasion which, Mackenzie 
said, had caused him to suspect 
them. Said he: “The persons of 
both were faultlessly neat. They 
were determined that their appear- 
ance in this respect should provoke 
no reproof. Cromwell stood up to 
his full stature, his muscles braced, 
his battle-ax grasped resolutely, his 
cheeks pale, but his eye fixed indif- 
ferently at the other side. He had 
a determined and dangerous air. 
Small made a different figure. His 
appearance was ghastly; he shifted 
his weight from side to side, and 
his battle-ax passed from one side to 
the other, his eye wandering irreso- 
lutely, but never toward mine.” It 
seems at this distant date a strange 
circumstance and somewhat of a 
puzzle that the commander should 
have deduced guilt from both of 
these directly opposite appearances 
—Cromwell firm and resolute, hav- 
ing a determined air; Small, irreso- 
lute, with a wandering eye! 

If there had ever been any threat 
of a mutiny the manner of the ar- 
rest of Cromwell would have fanned 
the flame. The man was in the top 
at the time, working to repair the 
damage caused by the falling spar. 
Mackenzie and Gansevoort stood 
side by side on the quarter-deck, 
each with a pistol in his hand. Sud- 
denly they both started to walk for- 
ward. Gansevoort hailed the top 
and ordered Cromwell down. The 
man obeyed at once, swarmed down 
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the rigging to the rail and leaped 
lightly to the deck. When he saw 
the two officers facing him with 
cocked pistols he stopped short and 
stepped back a pace. Gansevoort 
was so nervous that he pressed the 
trigger and his pistol went off-— 
harmlessly, however. 

Cromwell was startled. “My God, 
sir!” he exclaimed. “You might 
have killed me!” The officers made 
no explanation, but marched him 
aft at the point of their pistols. A 
few of the seamen who had watched 
the proceedings with bulging eyes 
started to follow curiously. Ganse- 
voort whirled about, leveled his pis- 
tol at them and sternly ordered them 
forward. They obeyed promptly, 
but Mackenzie afterwards asserted 
that there had been a “rush aft.” In 
the log-book of that date it was men- 
tioned that a top-gallant mast was 
carried away, but there was no men- 
tion that it was done by design nor 
-was there any entry of a rush aft 
having been made at any time. 

There were now three prisoners 
on the quarter-deck who had, of 
course, to be guarded day and night. 
The men gathered in groups on the 
forecastle. They knew now what 
the charge against the prisoners was 
and they were naturally curious and 
talked among themselves in low 
tones. Mackenzie interpreted these 
actions as plots to rescue the pris- 
oners. The next day seamen Green, 
M’Kinley, Wilson and M’Kee were 
put in irons and lined up with the 
others. It became no simple matter 
to guard all these suspects in the 
small deck-space aft. There was 
no space on the little ship which 
could be used for a lock-up. Mac- 
kenzie could not sleep for worry 
and paced the deck day and night. 
It would be four or five days before 
the brig could reach St. Thomas. 


Could he prevent an uprising in the 
meantime? Seemingly he sincerely 
believed that a mutiny threatened 
and that an unknown number of 
the men were in the plot. 

Finally he decided to hang Spen- 
cer, Small and Cromwell. This, he 
reasoned, would act as a deterrent 
to the remaining malcontents and 
make it possible to keep the other 
prisoners guarded until the brig 
could be brought into port. But 
such an unprecedented action was 
certain to be investigated and he 
took steps to insure that there 
should be a record to support him. 
He appointed a council of officers 
and ordered them to make a written 
report as to the course of action 
which should be taken with regard 
to the three men. That this was 
only for the record is proven by the 
fact that he made out the watch- 
bill for the executions of the three 
men on the day before the report 
was handed to him. 

The officers named to pass on the 
fate of the accused men were Lieu- 
tenant Gansevoort, Dr. Leecock, the 
ship’s surgeon, Mr. Heiskill, the 
purser, and Midshipmen Rogers, 
Thompson and Hays. The midship- 
men were all youths under twenty- 
one and the surgeon was a sick 
man. The purser, not a sea-officer, 
had had no experience to qualify 
him to act in such a case. These six 
officers made no examination of the 
accused men except to ask them if 
they were guilty (which all denied), 
and questioned no witnesses, but re- 
ported promptly that all were 
“guilty of a full and determined in- 
tention to commit a mutiny in this 
vessel of a most atrocious charac- 
ter,” and recommended that they be 
put to death. That same evening 
all were hanged at the yard-arm and 
their bodies buried at sea. Spen- 
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cer’s last words, after protesting 
his own innocence of any serious 
intent, were, “Cromwell is inno- 
cent!” Cromwell, after being blind- 
folded, said, “Tell my wife that I 
die an innocent man!” Small, who 
was none too bright, and seems to 
have half-believed in Spencer’s fan- 
tastic scheme, made a short speech. 
“Shipmates and top-mates,” he said, 
“take warning by my example! I 
never killed a man, but only said 
that I would do it, and for that I 
am sent to die. Going in a Guinea- 
man brought me to this. Take 
warning and never go in a Guinea- 
man!” 

So far as Cromwell is concerned, 
the only excuse for his execution 
was that he looked the part of a 
pirate. He was a genuine sea-dog, 
had boasted of having once sailed 
in a slaver, and wore rings in his 
ears and a heavy black beard which 
he had not shaved since the cruise 
started. His talk was larded with 
strange oaths and he told of having 
had many hair-raising experiences. 
It was this, no doubt, which had at- 
tracted Spencer and caused him to 
seek the man’s society. But there 
was not a shred of evidence against 
Cromwell which would have stood 
up in any court. While the court 
of inquiry into the hangings was in 
progress Cromwell’s friends were 
making an effort to obtain an in- 
dictment of Mackenzie for murder. 
His court-martial, which rendered 
him immune from civil indictment, 
was ordered so hurriedly that the 
judge advocate was not ready to 
proceed when the court opened. 

The court-martial, after protract- 
ed hearings, acquitted Mackenzie, 
but without adding the customary 
finding “honorably.” The verdict 
was criticized severely in many 
quarters. There were not a few who 


believed firmly that young Spencer 
had been murdered for revenge 
against his father, who was a leader 
of the anti-Masonic group in poli- 
tics. The eminent author and naval 
authority, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
pulled no punches in setting forth 
his views of the whole affair. He 
concluded that Mackenzie, on his 
own showing, must have been either 
a fool or a coward and, in one of 
the milder passages of his criticism, 
wrote: “We incline to the opinion 
that Mr. Spencer told the truth when 
he said that his scheming on such 
projects (piracy, etc.) was a mania 
with him, a morbid state of feeling, 
of which he found it difficult to get 
rid. It really seems to us that a 
youth making these admissions, ex- 
pressing penitence, under 19 years 
of age, and who admitted the ties 
of family, might have been man- 
aged for four or five days without 
hanging him.” 

“Spencer,” said Mackenzie, testi- 
fying as to the young man’s ten- 
dency to fraternize with the crew, 
“had the faculty of throwing his 
lower jaw out of joint and of thus 
playing with it a variety of musical 
airs; and he was frequently found 
thus amusing the crew.” This was 
the youth who plotted to captain a 
pirate ship and who was such a 
menace to the security of the Somers 
that he had to be hanged! 


Mackenzie’s “Defense” is one of 
the most remarkable documents 
ever presented as a legal answer to 
charges and it is unfortunate that 
it cannot be set forth in full here. 
The commander was an author and 
evidently rather fancied himself as 
a literary man. Two short extracts 
will suffice to indicate his style. 
Arguing that what he called “im- 
perative necessity” required the 
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summary execution of the conspira- 
tors instead of the usual procedure 
of holding them for court-martial, 
he writes: “ ... the nation’s honor 
was now at stake. An American 
vessel of war was about to become a 
piratical cruiser. A vessel which 
had been born into our naval fam- 
ily, and consecrated as a defender 
of her country’s glory, and one of 
the protectors of the great common- 
wealth of civilized man, was about 
to be torn from her sphere and let 
loose a lawless wanderer upon the 
deep, carrying along in her devious 
course, like a comet loosened from 
its orbit, devastation, terror, and 
death.” And so, he asks himself, 
“what was the commander of the 
Somers to do? . . . His officers re- 
turned him their written, unani- 
mous, and solemn judgment, that 
the execution of the three ring- 
leaders of the mutiny was indispen- 
sably necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, and the lives of the faithful 
on board. With the judgment of 
the only court within his reach, his 
own judgment concurred. The high 
seas furnished no learned jurists 
with whom he might consult. But 
he had with him a volume of Na- 
ture’s laws, written by the finger of 
God on the human heart. In that 
volume he read that necessity or- 
dains its own controlling can- 
OEP te 

There was another feature of the 
court-martial of Mackenzie, the im- 
portance of which should not be 
overlooked. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving Mackenzie’s report of the 


executions which had taken place 
by his order and which made a court 
of inquiry inevitable, it would nat- 
urally be supposed that Mr. Upshur, 
President Tyler’s Secretary of the 
Navy, would have relieved Macken- 
zie from his command pending his 
trial. But no such thing was done. 
Mackenzie was left unmolested in 
his command of the Somers and her 
crew. He questioned and coached 
the officers and crew at his leisure 
and built up an elaborate defense 
based on so-called “suspicious ac- 
tions” on the part of the victims 
which had been observed during the 
cruise. Inasmuch as the command- 
er himself was obliged to admit that 
he had not known of these “suspi- 
cious” circumstances at the time of 
the executions, they were irrelevant, 
even if true, to the question of 
whether or not he had had sufficient 
grounds on which to order the exe- 
cutions. None of the other four 
prisoners—one of whom, M’Kinley, 
Mackenzie described as “in every 
way the most formidable of all con- 
cerned”—were ever brought to trial 
and all were released as soon as the 
court-martial was over. 

The Chi Psi fraternity cherishes 
the memory of Philip Spencer, the 
only U. S. naval officer ever to be 
hanged for mutiny, as one of its 
most revered traditions. What 
Union College thought of the young 
man is shown by the fact that his 
portrait has hung for many years 
in the College Library, side by side 
with those of its most distinguished 
alumni. 
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By Gary 


AN JUAN I first visited a few 

years ago while the memory of 
first visits to two other Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals—Caracas and Havana 
—was still fresh. I have just turned 
up the notes of my impressions and 
I find that, trivial in themselves as 
such impressions are wont to be, 
they illustrate some of the matters 
that in the light of further knowl- 
edge and first-hand experience ap- 
pear significant. 

I noted a lack of interest in any 
pride of work and achievement 
which I have learned to associate 
with colonial systems and which I 
attribute to an absence of direct re- 
lationship between endeavor and 
reward. The worker discovers that 
what pays best is to be a yes-man. 
His thanks for abnormal initiative 
is a bang on the knuckles for get- 
ting big notions. 

I noted a lower standard of per- 
sonal services and high charges for 
second-rate commodities. This too 
I have learned to associate with 
colonial systems. My room was 
very untidy, under-furnished and 
thick with dust. There was no bath. 
A big open jug of drinking water was 
about one-third full and a thick film 
of dust lay on the surface. The only 
light switch was on the inner side 
of the bed. The breakfast served 
me in the morning was not the one 
I had ordered. What a contrast 
to the polish and efficiency of hotels 
in Caracas and Havana! 

These two cities I mention delib- 
erately, because historically they 
form part of the same civilization 
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and racial composition as San Juan. 
And left to govern themselves, they 
should by all logic be far behind a 
territory which has had half a cen- 
tury of United States direction and 
subsidization. In material develop- 
ment and comfort at least Puerto 
Rico should be able to show these 
easy-going Latins how things are 
done. 

Instead it is asleep. Its fine build- 
ings show San Juan was a proud 
city in its day. But the taste and 
flourish of modern Caracas or Ha- 
vana are absent. San Juan, you say 
to yourself as you wander about 
among its faded glories, must once 
have been very beautiful and flour- 
ishing. Now it is down at the heel, 
dilapidated and neglected. 

As Caribbean islands go, Puerto 
Rico has had an uneventful history. 
Only once has it changed hands, 
when the United States took it over 
from Spain in 1898. It was fre- 
quently harassed by English and 
Dutch marauders in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but these 
attacks merely ruffled the surface of 
its placid life. Even the struggle for 
independence of the mainland pos- 
sessions and near-by Hispaniola 
lighted no spark in Puerto Rican 
hearts. They were content under 
Spanish rule. 

The intensive plantation economy 
of the neighboring islands was not 
practiced. The proportion of slaves 
consequently remained low, never 
exceeding 14 per cent of the popula- 
tion. That has left a relatively 
Accord- 


homogeneous population. 
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ing to the 1940 U. S. census, whites 
constitute 76.55 per cent. Puerto 
Rico’s coffee and subsistence econ- 
omy did not need slaves as did the 
cane fields elsewhere. Eniancipa- 
tion generally was a metropolitan 
measure introduced in the teeth of 
opposition from the local planters, 
but in Puerto Rico the slave-owners 
themselves petitioned for emancipa- 
tion at a time when the mother 
country was opposed. Even in the 
slave days, Spanish legislation facili- 
tated manumission so that the pro- 
portion of free Negroes and mulat- 
toes was high. Intermarriage oc- 
curred from the earliest times, and 
in the Spanish and Catholic tradi- 
tion a Governor of Puerto Rico de- 
creed the admission of white and 
mulatto children to the public 
schools “without distinction” at a 
time when the United States was 
still a British Colony. 

None of the violent social ten- 
sions which followed emancipation 
in predominantly Negro islands and 
still persist, resulted in Puerto Rico. 
The ex-slaves were easily absorbed 
without disruption of the prevail- 
ing economy. Life went on just as 
before. 

Then came the Americans. Po- 
litically there was no great change. 
Washington replaced Madrid as the 
source of authority. But socially 
and psychologically the world was 
upturned. For one thing, the 
Americans never decided, even yet 


1In all Latin America “Negro” means what 
it etymologically connotes, one who by his fea- 
tures and facial configuration shows a sub- 
stantial proportion of African blood. It in- 
cludes only those who are black or negroid. 
All others are classed as white. Among them 
the color differences count for so little that 
they do constitute a homogeneous popula- 
tion. And the proportion of Caucasian blood 
is substantially higher in Puerto Rico than 
in the Dominican Republic or even Cuba and 
far higher than in Haiti or Jamaica, giving it 
the largest white population of the major 
West Indian islands. 


have never decided, what their ulti- 
mate policy should be. “Supporters 
of complete independence for Puerto 
Rico are more numerous not only 
absolutely but relatively to popula- 
tion in the United States than in 
Puerto Rico itself,” I heard a United 
States newsman claim in one of 
those interminable arguments which 
result from every chance meeting of 
Puerto Rican and North American. 
I believe he was correct. The 
Puerto Rican did not challenge the 
claim. But a practical decision is 
shelved. 

Since the Supreme Court decided 
in 1899 that Puerto Rico belongs to 
but is not a part of the United 
States, the North American has re- 
garded the island and its inhabi- 
tants as a chattel possession. Gen- 
erally he has treated it and them 
generously. He has paid for social 
and educational advances, poured 
in capital and subsidized the pub- 
lic finances. But his treatment has 
been as capricious and self-inspired 
as that of a person with a child or 
a pet. The Puerto Rican always 
had a colonial mentality in that he 
knew Madrid would make his deci- 
sions. But the relationship was 
paternal in a real sense. Madrid 
thought as he did. It was the cen- 
ter of a society of which he formed 
a natural part. Its ways were his 
ways. But now his decisions are 
made by people who don’t believe 
as he does, don’t think the same 
things important, don’t speak the 
same language or share the same 
culture. The net result is pure 


stultification and dissatisfaction. 

A major effect of United States 
rule has been the isolation of Puerto 
Rico from its natural neighbors, the 
Latin-American republics, and the 
creation of an economy and a so- 
ciety depending artificially and ex- 
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cessively on the United States itself. 
This is the effect of which Puerto 
Ricans are most conscious and 
which they most resent. Before the 
United States took over there was 
no racial problem. And as between 
Puerto Ricans there is today little 
racial trouble. The five hundred 
thousand Negroes and people of 
mixed blood suffer no economic dis- 
crimination. While generally the 
poorest people, many are highly 
educated and cultured. They are 
accepted in the professions, and 
white people will employ colored 
doctors or lawyers without embar- 
rassment on either side. And 
though intermarriage is unpopular 
and reserve is maintained socially 
the rigid barriers of the United 
States do not exist. There are no 
segregated housing areas. All races 
meet on equal terms in the schools, 
churches, theaters and _ busses. 
Lynchings are unknown. 

But a racial problem has arisen. 
It is a clash between North Amer- 
ican and Puerto Rican. And it is 
something worth noting by sociolo- 
gists that in this clash the North 
American does not tend to discrimi- 
nate more against the colored than 
against the white Puerto Rican. All 
are on the same level, all second- 
class citizens. And at every point 
the North American starts with an 
unfair advantage. North American 
business men dominate completely 
the island’s economic life. In nor- 
mal conditions of world trade 
Puerto Rico is the second customer 
of the United States, following 
Canada; and fifth in the world. 
Tariffs exclude goods other than 
those from the United States. The 
United States takes all Puerto Rican 
produce, which is mainly sugar. 
But exports do not nearly balance 
imports and trade is maintained by 
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the sale of capital assets (invest- 
ment of U. S. money in Puerto Rico) 
and a progressively greater domina- 
tion of the island economy. 

From a national viewpoint this is 
riotous living, profitable for a few 
but reducing the many to the con- 
dition of an unstable proletariat. 
The subsistence economy of the 
nineteenth century has been re- 
placed by a sugar economy, and 
sugar is a crop most efficiently pro- 
duced in the farm factory. It does 
not prosper on the basis of the small 
landowner. It needs capital for 
grinding mills and transportation, 
and big land units for mechanized 
production. And it gradually im- 
poverishes the land. While the 
population has been long increasing 
at a net rate that is now 30,000 a 
year, the land in farms has been 
decreasing and the size of the farms 
has been increasing. Sugar accounts 
for 60 per cent of the export trade, 
occupies 40 per cent of all farm 
land, employs 40 per cent of the 
working population and accounts 
for 90 per cent of freight hauled by 
public railways. 

And the average Puerto Rican is 
a landless wage earner, ill-fed, ill- 
housed and ill-clothed, dependent 
for his miserable wage on the state 
of the world sugar market. Out of 
a total of 350,000 families, 300,000 
receive an average income of $341 
annually, far below the indispens- 
able minimum. It is considered that 
the income of a vast majority of 
Puerto Rican families supplies only 
from a third to a half what is now 
regarded as the minimum comfort 
for decent living. 

For a long time the Administra- 
tion has been conscious of the eco- 
nomic deterioration and for fifteen 
years it has been working on a 
variety of remedies all closely asso- 
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ciated with the “New Deal” philos- 
ophy. The general economic and 
social program was worked out by 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell who 
has taken the same precaution as 
Julius Caesar took in Gaul. He has 
been his own historian. In his 
windy rambling book Stricken Land 
he describes the story of his efforts 
to restore Puerto Rico by imposing 
a planned economy. His philosophy 
is that of the Partido Popular, in 
power since 1940. Concentrating on 
the material while ignoring the spir- 
itual factors, it emphasizes the im- 
portance of governmental pump- 
priming, repeats the arguments that 
were popular in the first years of 
the Roosevelt dynasty, is vaguely so- 
cialistic and talks a lot about de- 
mocracy. 

Two main practical objectives 
were set: to check the concentration 
of land into big units, increase the 
number of rural dwellers and im- 
prove their living standards; and to 
balance the agricultural with an 
industrial economy that would ab- 
sorb the surplus labor. The Insular 
Land Authority has purchased large 
sugar estates at a valuation deter- 
mined according to law and is using 
them to create three types of farm. 
The first is the collective farm of 
1,000 acres or more operated by a 
manager and distributing profits 
proportionately to management and 
labor. The intention is to amortize 
the cost over 40 years but retain the 
title always in the State. The sec- 
ond is the family farm of 5 to 25 
acres under restricted private own- 
ership, to be bought out by install- 
ments over 40 years. The third is 
the subsistence plot for laborers, 
leased indefinitely at a nominal rent 
for use by the tenant only. 

The Industrial Development Cor- 
poration created in 1942 seeks to 


establish industries with a high 
labor content and make of Puerto 
Rico the industrial center of the 
Caribbean. Two big textile mills are 
being built and two more are 
planned. Unable to interest private 
capital during the war, the Corpora- 
tion itself started a glass mill, a 
paper mill, a cement plant, a clay 
products plant and a shoe factory. 
Now it seeks to encourage private 
investors by tax rebates and other 
inducements. In certain cases it 
will undertake the capital develop- 
ment and rent the finished project 
to an operating company. Under 
this scheme a United States hotel 
chain will lease the $5,000,000 hotel 
now being built by the Corporation 
in San Juan. 

Will this program redress the 
economic unbalance? The planners 
seem very confident. Puerto Ricans 
with whom I have spoken feel that 
the land policy has had good results 
but has not yet been carried far 
enough to make a great impression 
on rural life. But expanded suffi- 
cjently and coupled with suitable 
education, social organization and 
an‘ awakening from the spiritual 
lethargy and apathy that dominate 
the mental faculties of the people, 
it could transform the situation. 

The industrial plans on the other 
hand seem to offer little promise. 
Just as the creation of a sugar econ- 
omy caused a phenomenal increase 
in wealth but a lowering of living 
standards for the masses, so the 
creation of any other kind of econ- 
omy tending to accumulate still fur- 
ther the island’s wealth in the hands 
of the anonymous absentee land- 
lord (the big U. S. Corporation) 
cannot but increase the disparity 
between living standards in the 
United States and in Puerto Rico. 
The present arrangement is beset 
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with bureaucracy and a top-heavy 
administrative setup. The Puerto 
Ricans as a whole have accepted it 
only because almost nothing could 
be worse than their previous condi- 
tion. 

It is yet difficult to judge the long 
term results because during the war 
Puerto Rico had a period of ab- 
normal prosperity caused by the 
construction of naval and air bases, 
the maintenance of a large military 
force and the creation of a large 
number of special agencies of an 
emergency character. The effects of 
this temporary boom which dis- 
located the normal economy by its 
demands on labor and its release of 
inflationary money are only now 
beginning to show. One effect of 
which the United States has become 
extremely conscious is the move- 
ment of Puerto Ricans to New York. 
But the net relief of this migration 
to the island economy is insignifi- 
cant. The thousands who find their 
way to New York make scarcely a 
dent in the population. And sub- 
stantial numbers of them find their 
way back again. The movement 
back and forth is positively fantas- 
tic. As a means of solving the eco- 
nomic and social problem this mi- 
gration of undernourished and poor 
workers to New York to fill the 
slums there neither relieves Puerto 
Rico nor helps New York. It does 
little more in the long run than 
transfer misery from a warm place 
to a cold one. 

Economic palliatives alone will 
not help while the social organiza- 
tion is lopsided. The real tragedy is 
the spiritual one. Puerto Rico had 
been integrated into Spanish-Amer- 
ican culture by 1898. Its social 
forms, ways of thinking and par- 
ticular version of Catholicism were 
Spanish. It was a unit in a great 
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civilization. Without even being 
consulted, it was withdrawn from 
this civilization and brought into 
ambiguous contact with another 
which it regarded — and from its 
viewpoint with no little justifica- 
tion —as inferior and objection- 
able. The result has been a spir- 
itual void, intensified by the in- 
equalities of the United States pene- 
tration and the uncertainty as to 
the ultimate goal. Puerto Ricans 
still speak Spanish and there is no 
indication that they will ever be- 
come English-speaking and an in- 
tegral part of United States culture. 
But even Spanish they speak badly 
because of the emphasis on English 
in education. Children who have 
only the slightest knowledge of Eng- 
lish are taught in the schools all 
subjects except Spanish through the 
medium of English, which is also 
the language in which in practice all 
public business is conducted. 

But though Spanish-speaking, 
they have only the most tenuous 
contact with those American coun- 
tries whose cultural and historical 
tradition they should share as of 
right. The directing classes have 
lost all sense of historical continu- 
ity with Spanish America and in- 
deed have lost much of the sense of 
being directing classes. Instead 
there has grown up a privileged 
class—typical again of colonial sys- 
tems—which is content to let the 
U. §S.-dominated administration do 
the thinking, a class that fears de- 
velopment which might result in the 
loss of the United States market. 
This group maintains an effective 
control of the elected Chamber of 
Deputies. In addition the Governor 
has a veto over all legislation; and 
if the Chamber overrides his veto, 
the United States President can re- 
store it. 
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Such conditions inevitably affect 
religion. The general stagnation of 
mind is reflected in a failure to ap- 
proach dynamically the problems 
that already existed fifty years ago 
and have since been intensified. 
Puerto Rico had and (if its cultural 
continuity had been unbroken) 
would probably continue to have 
the religious characteristics of Latin 
America, the deep faith which in- 
stinctively repudiates heresy and 
schism, the casual practice which 
too often is satisfied with Baptism, 
First Communion, Matrimony and 
the Last Sacraments. But the po- 
litical and social problems have in- 
tensified the religious ones. 

Native vocations are very few. A 
recent count showed that of 140 
priests in the San Juan diocese only 
22 were Puerto Ricans, with 52 from 
the United States and the others 
mainly from Spain and Holland. In 
the second diocese, Ponce, there are 
70 United States priests out of a 
total of 100. The resulting situation 
is often delicate. Puerto Ricans are 
understandably sensitive about the 
introduction of religious practices 
and ways at variance with their 
tradition. Regarding their own cul- 
ture and outlook as more Catholic 
than that of the United States, many 
resent the methods of priests who 
were brought up in different ways 
and trained to meet different prob- 
lems. They are scandalized by the 
introduction of dances and games of 
chance to raise money for Church 
purposes. They object to efforts to 
abolish the practice of using “Jesus” 
as a Christian name. They are mor- 
ally confused when they see priests 
go to public affairs with ministers 
of other religions to invoke the 
name of God and give blessings. 
They feel that their hierarchy is be- 
ing quietly integrated into that of 


the United States although juridic- 
ally it depends directly on the Holy 
See; and they point with pride to 
the fact that Puerto Rico was the 
cradle of Catholicism in America. 
It was made a diocese in 1511 and 
received its bishop in 1513 before 
either of the other two dioceses cre- 
ated at the same time had done so. 
It- was in 1529 the seat of the first 
episcopal consecration in the New 
World. 

Due to the completely secularist 
system of education that followed 
the United States occupation, there 
is much religious indifferentism. 
The Catholics being poor and with- 
out the vigorous organization char- 
acteristic of United States Catholi- 
cism, have done little to counter the 
effects of this secularist education. 
The American occupation was fol- 
lowed by a very laudable develop- 
ment of schools, but the system in- 
troduced was based on models much 
at variance with Catholic tradition. 
A powerful Department of Educa- 
tion was created which in earlier 
times was headed by United States 
Protestants and more recently by 
Puerto Rican Protestants or Masons. 
The task of providing Christian 
schools up to the technical stand- 
ards of the State schools was be- 
yond the Church’s resources; and 
Catholic schools are still one of the 
Church’s most pressing needs. 
Even in Catholic schools the pro- 
gram of the Education Department 
is frequently followed without dis- 
crimination and it has often hap- 
pened that objectionable books pre- 
scribed by the Department were 
used without protest or expurga- 
tion. 

Higher education is equally un- 
satisfactory. Many professional 
people go to United States universi- 
ties and come back technically pro- 
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ficient but spiritually separated 
from the people. Often, too, they 
have ceased to be leaders, losing the 
sense of community and the confi- 
dence of the man in the street. The 
local university is completely neu- 
tral in religious matters and fails 
to give the mental and moral out- 
look and the community sense on 
which is built a ruling class. 

The Bishop of San Juan, himself 
an American but one who in a few 
years has done much to understand 
and to win the confidence of Puerto 
Ricans, issued a grave warning last 
November on the deterioration of 
morals in the diocese. Various ref- 
erences pointed clearly at the Ad- 
ministration. “We are living in an 
atmosphere of gross materialism,” 
he said, “progressing at a fantastic 
rate along the facile and attractive 
paths of sensuality... . 

“The press has recently stated 
that 3,373 women in Puerto Rico 
have already been sterilized in the 
island’s district hospitals. In addi- 
tion, as though it were a completely 
innocent thing, contraception is 
fomented as a means of ensuring 
physical pleasure while eliminating 
all possibility of undesirable conse- 
quences. ... 

“The pretended defenders of pub- 
lic health have gone beyond the 
limits of their professional compe- 
tence and authority by trying to 
solve Puerto Rico’s economic prob- 
lems by reducing the number of 
Puerto Ricans while leaving un- 
touched the causes and sources of 
our economic misery and adding to 
them moral misery. There would 
be less exploitation because fewer 
people to exploit, but these would 
be more corrupt.” 

And only a couple of weeks ear- 
lier the San Juan secular daily El 
Mundo had editorially deplored the 


spreading plague of divorce: “In 
1945-6, 3,867 couples were divorced; 
in 1946-7, 3,872. It seems clear 


from the number of applications 
for divorce already listed that 
1947-8 will break all records. And 
then, we shall be happy.” 


Such then are the material and 
moral results of half a century un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. The 
United States experience in the 
Caribbean has been different in very 
serious respects from that of the 
North European colonizers, and the 
difference is all to the credit of the 
United States. The English, Dutch 
and French grew rich in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries on 
the plunder of the Indies, and in 
the twentieth they grudge every 
little penny they put back in an in- 
adequate effort to restore the econo- 
mies they destroyed and now need 
to save their own. The United 
States economic benefit from occu- 
pation of Puerto Rico has been in- 
significant in relation to the na- 
tional income, and now the U. S. 
taxpayer is subsidizing the island 
lavishly. 

One must not therefore throw the 
entire blame for Puerto Rico’s 
plight on the United States. It has 
undoubtedly meant well and has 
treated its possession generously. 
But its “colonial policy” has been 
clumsy, or perhaps more accurate- 
ly, it has never developed a colonial 
policy. Its conduct has been on all 
fours with its traditional approach 
to Latin America. It arrogated to 
itself the right to be judge and ar- 
biter. It assumed that everything 
that was good and satisfactory in 
its own experience could be ex- 
ported holus-bolus and produce 
identical effects. It took no thought 
of the local language, traditions, 
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outlook and prejudices. It ignored 
or went blatantly against religious 
preferences in its choice of person- 


1898 Puerto Rico was a united, per- 
fectly defined people, with a spir- 
itual and cultural inheritance, a 


nel, encouraging the diffusion of “ianguage and a common tradition. 


Protestantism as in some way more 
likely to create an atmosphere 
favorable to itself. In Puerto Rico, 
as already noted, it went to the 
length of introducing Protestants to 
formulate educational policy for a 
completely non-Protestant people. 
Recent years have impressed the 
ineptitude of this policy in Latin 
America generally and today the 
State Department and businessmen 
are learning to adjust their prac- 
tices and select and train suitable 
men to do their business. But they 
still think of Puerto Rico as an in- 
tegral part of continental United 
States culture. A recognition of the 
differences has yet to come. 

After fifty years the real effects 
are consequently disappointing. 
The losses outweigh the gains. In 


They had every right to be treated 
as equals with the governing power, 
to be allowed to continue to develop 
along their own lines, to fulfill their 
proper destiny. Yet even today the 
fundamental problem is not being 
faced. Puerto Ricans are not given 
a chance to decide for themselves. 
They have been brought to a con- 
dition where it is increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to make a decision. 
The colonizing power is itself un- 
certain what it wants. It plays 
about with palliatives as though the 
destiny of a perfectly defined and 
civilized people was not being jeop- 
ardized all the time. Certainly the 
latest palliative just condemned by 
the Bishop of San Juan offers no 
honorable solution of Puerto Rico’s 
problems. 


HOW SWEET IS ENGLAND 


By Marsori—E A. LEWIs 


OW sweet is England in the fullness of her blossoming, 
With honeysuckle hedges and the frail wild rose; 
Fields of flowering bean wafting sweetness upon every brushing breeze! 


How warm and sweet a couch of fresh-cut hay, 


A refuge for the scared furred folk 


Who play within and round about its homeliness; 
A trysting place for lass and lad in the fresh wonder of young love! 


How sweet, an avenue of limes, 


Shaking scented blossoms to the moonlit eve; 
And syringa, mingled with the scent of stately lilies, 
Incense for Love’s dreams, and brave imaginings! 


How lovely is the lavender, catching 
Its mauve-tipped spikes upon a lady’s dress; 


Impregnating with its balm, 


Rivaling the spicy scent of nearby rosemary! 
How sweet is England in her blossoming! 





THE WAY OF THE TRANSLATOR IS HARD 


By A. R. 


‘tes way of the translator is hard; 
his work is difficult, mentally 
confining, nerve-racking (except in 
case of hack work with no literary 
pretensions), and when he is 
through he is often likened to a 
transgressor, in fact charged with 
forgery in as much as he tries—it 
is claimed—to pass off some de- 
based literary currency of his own 
manufacture as of a value equal to 
the orizinal’s gold. He may even 
be called a traitor on the strength 
of an Italian orphan slogan: tradut- 
tore-traditore. 

Criticism of this kind is mainly 
directed at translators of classic 
authors as being the worst offen- 
ders. I am down on the police rec- 
ords as one of such tribe on account 
of a translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy—in English “terza rima” 
at that, which makes it virtually 
murder in the first degree—and I 
feel that I ought to say something 
in extenuation of our guilt. I have 
ignored previous challenges but an 
article in this magazine? finally 
arouses me to take some action. 

I believe that all translators (of 
classics) admit as I do even more 
definitely than our critics that our 
work is in a sense hopeless. We 
are obliged to go deep under the 
surface of the original work, we 
have to take it apart sentence by 
sentence and word by word, we have 
to put under the microscope every 
detail of structure and ornamenta- 
tion thus realizing very forcibly 


1“Pity the Greekless,” by Raymond YV. 
Schoder, S.J. August, 1941. 


BANDINI 


how soul-trying is the task of re- 
producing a masterpiece in a dif- 
ferent language medium. We could 
put up an easy defense by merely. 
saying that half a loaf—and more 
to our credit if we can make it nine- 
tenths of a loaf—is better than no 
loaf at all. The vast number of peo- 
ple who cannot read the classics in 
the original deserve a chance to 
taste an approximation of their 
flavor and of their intellectual nour- 
ishing value—with as many of the 
vitamins as possible preserved in 
the translating process. That goes 
not only for the people of average 
education but also for the scholars 
because even the Greek or Latin 
scholar is probably helpless before 
masterpieces in Sanskrit, or Arabic, 
or Chinese. Surely no one would 
scorn a good photograph of the 
“Mona Lisa” because the original is 
unattainable or throw aside a fair 
chicken-a-la-king because it isn’t 
exactly as mother used to cook it. 

Such an argument, however, 
would prove little as the most super- 
cilious scholar would probably ad- 
mit that a translation is good 
enough for the masses or, rather, 
for the limited public that can be in- 
veigled into reading a classic, trans- 
lated or otherwise. 

I do not wish to place this dis- 
cussion on such a low level, as if 
translations were to be tolerated 
merely because they come in handy 
as “ponies” or anyway as a make- 
shift, an “ersatz” justified only in 
default of the real thing. Nor would 
I ask kindness toward translations 
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because they often represent a tour 
de force involving much sweat of 
the brow and much midnight oil. I 
do not put a good translation on a 
par with, for instance, a book which 
has been contrived without the let- 
ter “s” appearing in it at all. 

My contention is that, contrary 
to the opinion of many scholar- 
critics, a really good translation of 
the classics is possible, with very 
small loss in transit, and that it 
may have intrinsic value. I claim, 
moreover, that much of that im- 
ponderable beauty, of those elusive 
overtones allegedly existing in the 
classics and defying all the skill of 
translators is an imaginary quan- 
tity, its existence only a psychologi- 
cal delusion of the scholar-critics. 

It may seem rash to charge such 
honorable gentlemen as read Greek 
or Latin or maybe ancient Finnish 
as easily as today’s vernacular 
newspapers with being victims of 
psychological delusions, yet after 
all, as they would say, “homo sum”: 
we are all subject to the frailties of 
human nature. 

At any rate I shall not charge 
them with anything derogatory to 
their character as high-principled 
men. I shall not discuss the point, 
for instance, whether the frown on 
translations might not be a wrinkle 
of the subconscious caused by a 
feeling of jealous superiority as if 
the scholar, aware of his arduous 
labors for the acquisition of Greek 
or other classic or foreign language, 
were proudly saying: “I can breathe 
and live with Homer, I know all the 
secret charms of the Aeneid, I can 
savor all the stern gravity of Dante, 
but that fellow down there with his 
translation, what does he think he 
can get out of it?” Wealthy people 
resent that others should enjoy at 
a cheap price the pleasures that 


have cost them large sums of money 
and are therefore led to deny the 
very possibility of inexpensive en- 
joyment. Thus the snooty fisher- 
man with the $100 outfit can’t see 
why trout should let themselves be 
caught by the kid with home-made 
pole and line. 

As to scholars born to the English 
language they may give in, uncon- 
sciously, to another subtle psy- 
chological influence. Being justly 
proud of their marvelous language 
and of their unequaled literature 
they are easily led into an exclu- 
sivistic frame of mind. “Why both- 
er with translations at all? Let the 
publicans read English-born mas- 
terpieces; that’s enough and plenty 
for them. The classics are only for 
the upper classes of culture and we 
do not need translations.” Only in 
my darkest moments of pessimism 
when suspicion and distaste for the 
whole human race becloud my soul 
I entertain the even meaner—but 
fugitive — thought that the anti- 
translationists get that way merely 
because of a secret belief: “We 
could do a much better job if we 
wished to take the trouble.” 

I set down these reflections be- 
cause they pass through my mind 
but I realize that some people might 
call them frivolous and consequent- 
ly I hasten to marshal more sub- 
stantial arguments. 

The plain fact is that even schol- 
ars averse to translation can hardly 
avoid the translating process. Poly- 
glots who really “think” in a for- 
eign language are very scarce, and 
scholars able to think in a dead lan- 
guage are fewer still. Their advan- 
tage is that they can make their own . 
translation into their mother tongue 
as they go along, while supposedly 
absorbing the original directly. 
With practice the translating proc- 

















ess becomes so quick and so uncon- 
scious that it is not adverted to, yet 
it is there just the same. One reads 
“glukus” in Greek and gathers the 
idea of sweetness but the English 
word “sweet” has flashed between 
the “glukus” and the reader’s mind; 
it has been a lightning-like flash and 
once the contact has been estab- 
lished the intervening flash disap- 
pears leaving the reader with the 
honest but mistaken impression that 
it has not operated at all. This is 
then what happens, except in very 
exceptional cases: even the scholar 
who steers off from translations 
supplied by others, has to use his 
own translation as a sort of invisi- 
ble interlinear. 

(Interlinears are all right; the 
present writer who was once in a 
modest way a Professor of Greek 
finds them now quite handy.) 

It may be said that that’s the only 
way to read a classic, that it is the 
only way worthy of a classic; that 
supplying your own translation is 
like being able to play your own 
piano piece instead of listening to 
an alien rendition. But the question 
is not about the amount of selfish— 
in the sense of “unshared’”—pleas- 
ure one may find in reading, unaid- 
ed, the original classic; the question 
is about the necessity and the worth 
of a translation and it is to be pre- 
sumed that a competent workman 
with time and other resources at his 
disposal would probably contrive a 
better translation than even a schol- 
ar who reads along full of confi- 
dence in his subconscious. 

One thing, I must admit, is abso- 
lutely lost in a translation, namely 
the sound effect of the original lan- 
guage; the reader of a translation 
can have no idea of that, but it is 
supposed to be an important mat- 
ter and to contribute largely to the 
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thrill of reading the original. 


I do 
not discount the gratification in be- 
ing able to roll one’s tongue around 
the sonorous syllables of ancient 
Greek or ancient Finnish, yet it is a 
sensual rather than an intellectual 
pleasure and it wears out with the 


increase of familiarity. “Thalatta! 
Thalatta!”’ sounds more magical to 
a Greek tyro than to a Greek schol- 
ar; thus the sound values of the 
English language become lost to 
most of us and only a good actor or 
recitalist can bring them back to us. 
Besides, the alleged musicality of 
the classics (I mean _ especially 
Greek and Latin) is much over- 
rated; in fact it is a purely modern 
invention. I have a theory—which 
cannot be successfully challenged-— 
that ancient Greek and Latin were 
rather harsh languages full of gut- 
turals and aspirates and spoken in 
a sort of sing-song that emphasized 
the “long” and “short” syllables; 
something thoroughly different from 
the mellifluous monotone of our 
classrooms. At any rate nobody 
knows how those languages sound- 
ed in ancient times and therefore 
not much can be made of their pres- 
ent transformation so euphonic to 
us. Again, we do not study the 
classics because we like the way 
they sound but rather for the 
thought they contain and for the 
inner beauty of their prose or 
poetry: sound is after all a mere ex- 
trinsic and accidental quality. 

I hear loud protests up front and 
ominous rumblings off stage: evi- 
dently I cannot get away with that 
sort of argument. The rebuttal 
might go something like this: There 
is more to sound than meets the ear. 
We are not concerned simply with 
vibrations causing a pleasurable 
tickling of the ear-drums; sound 
has a vital connection with the 
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structure of language and has a 
part in giving full expression to an 
author’s meaning. In any real work 
of art substance and form become 
an indivisible unit; in literature the 
words in which a certain thought is 
conveyed become identified with it 
—and when we say “words” we 
mean not merely the individual 
noun or adjective or whatever else 
but also the order of their succes- 
sion, the manner of their connec- 
tion and the very sound resulting 
from it all, not merely the phonetic 
effect of the words in themselves 
but the rhythm and the lilt of the 
phrase. Of such various elements 
is constituted an author’s “style” 
and if a reader misses any of them, 
his appreciation of the author is by 
that much impaired. As Pater says, 
quoted by J. Lewis May, quoted in 
turn by Raymond V. Schoder (in 
this magazine’s article quoted above 
by the present writer) a piece of 
truly artistic writing acquires “the 
condition of music”; if you alter 
it, you spoil it. Hence a translation 
is inevitably a deterioration. 

I acknowledge the force of these 
contentions, yet I still maintain that 
the condition of music is largely a 
subjective affair. Besides, there is 
no reason why it could not be re- 
produced in another language, if 
the translator has sufficient skill 
and insight. If you insist I will 
grant that a translation is not the 
same thing as the original (obvious- 
ly) but I still say that it may be just 
as good, and not in the trades peo- 
ple’s sense. 

Anyway, since the condition of 
music is a resultant of an author’s 
masterly style, the following obser- 
vation is material. A competent 
writer has no trouble in imitating 
the style of any other writer (the 
more distinctive, the easier) in a 


manner to fool even the critics. Pos- 
sibly no one could fake a whole 
book, passing it off as the work of 
Chesterton, or Mencken or Dawson, 
but over a short distance a hoax of 
the kind can be quite successful; in 
fact such things have been success- 
ful. A few years ago an Italian pro- 
fessor claimed to have discovered 
some lost books of Livy’s Histories; 
it took some time for the critics to 
expose the fake and then more on 
archaeological than on literary evi- 
dence. That Irish wit, the once 
justly famous though now almost 
forgotten “Father Prout” was very 
good at that game though not in- 
tending to deceive with his literary 
pseudo-antiques. He could out- 
French the French and out-Greek 
the Greeks. 

Reproducing an author’s style in 
a translation should be easier than 
counterfeiting that author’s style in 
an alleged original piece; something 
like copying from a present model 
and copying from memory. At least 
the translator does not have to in- 
vent the appropriate subject mat- 
ter. If it is feasible to concoct lines 
indistinguishable from the true 
work of Homer or Vergil or Cicero, 
lines that will baffle the literary po- 
lice, it should be even more feasible 
to catch the style of those authors 
for transcription into another lan- 
guage. 

The real impossibility of a trans- 
lation good in the absolute sense, 
springs from a motive different 
from those usually advanced and 
independent from the translator’s 
ability. I have remarked that it is 
absurd to expect a reproduction of 
the musicality of the original text 
(especially if in a dead language 
and more especially if a poetical 
work) because the actual sound of 
the original is unknown to us and 
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the current school pronunciation 
admittedly a conventional matter. 
The same holds true for the gen- 
eral effect of style; we know the re- 
actions to it of a present day audi- 
ence but we can only make a rough 
guess as to the reactions of the audi- 
ence contemporary with the author. 
Therefore if a translator carries over 
into another language the style 
quality which arouses in a modern 
audience the same reactions as the 
original produces now, almost in- 
evitably he has missed the genuine 
feeling of the work as experienced 
by its first audience. 

In other words, the identical lit- 
erary work will provoke different 
reactions in its audience according 
to the linguistic, mental and social 
milieu in which the audience lives. 

Let us take an example from an- 
other form of art. Suppose I am 
asked to supply a reproduction of a 
fresco by Giotto. What shall I give 
you: a Giotto as it appears today 
with its contours softened and its 
colors faded, or a Giotto with all the 
sharpness and brightness which the 
first onlookers admired in it? I may 
even contrive, if so desired, to give 
you a Giotto in between, that is, as 
it appeared, say, in the sixteenth 
century. I imagine that a copy of 
the present-day Giotto would satis- 
fy the customer; suppose I am able 
to achieve a painting that could be 
actually mistaken for the original 
as appearing today: a wonderful 
and completely satisfactory work— 
by hypothesis—yet how remote 
from the true original. 

Coming back to literature let us 
consider the case of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The impression that mod- 
ern Italians receive from it is of an 
austere, stately, somewhat rigid 
style with a charm and an impact 
so peculiarly its own that a Dantean 
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line is recognizable in a crowd. The 
main reason for that effect is that 
Dante had at his disposal a language 
short on words, not only short on 
verbs, nouns or adjectives but also 
on conjunctions and other imple- 
ments. When from the contempo- 
rary language milieu twenty times 
richer than that of Dante an Italian 
plunges into the Divine Comedy it 
is as if one accustomed to full course 
dainty dinners with hors d’oeuvres 
and liqueurs were sitting down to a 
meal of plain steak with peasant 
bread and peasant wine. This sen- 
sation was not available to Dante’s 
contemporaries; since he had used 
all the language there was, he had 
written, as far as they could tell, 
in a very rich and pliable language. 

That is the translator’s dilemma: 
to reproduce Dante (or any classic) 
in his latter-day effect or in his 
original manifestation. Public de- 
mand, if any, is sure to be for a 
Dante as he appears to the Italians 
of today and the translator will 
strive to please with the result that 
no matter how right he is, he is sure 
to be wrong. It might be contended 
that there is no dilemma; let the 
translator forget how Dante jibes 
with the thirteenth or the twentieth 
century, let him give us Dante “as 
he is” and the extraneous time- 
effects will take care of themselves. 
This suggestion ignores the fact that 
an author’s style is not an absolute 
quantity, not a constant geometri- 
cal figure: its values change accord- 
ing to different perception and the 
perception is necessarily influenced 
by the perceiver’s milieu. However, 
if the suggestion implies that in 
Dante (or in any master of any art) 
there is something fundamental and 
eternal, also something personal 
and unique I admit cheerfully all 
that and I further admit that a 
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translator must be mainly con- 
cerned with such eternal and unique 
qualities. 

Placing the question on broader 
grounds I may ask more directly 
what is the purpose in reading 
the classics. Certainly not the mere 
aesthetic enjoyment or a training 
valuable for writing better English; 
rather it is, I should say, to get in 
touch with human life in other 
epochs and in other forms, to gath- 
er a wider knowledge of man’s 
powers and frailty, his wisdom and 
his folly. For such higher purpose 
one is helped more by an acquaint- 
ance with the life of the period 
through the study of books on the 
subject than by ability to read 
classics in the original. I mean that 
if you wish to get the most out of, 
say, Homer and if you have to 
choose (as most of us have to 
choose) between learning to read 
the original and learning about the 


life and thought of Greece as a 
background to the use of a transla- 
tion, by all means choose the sec- 
ond alternative and leave the lin- 
guistic scholarship to the linguistic 


scholars. With sufficient historical 
equipment you will also get a keener 
aesthetic pleasure from reading a 
translation than from reading, with- 
out that equipment, the bare origi- 
nal. Of course if you can do the 
one thing and omit the other, so 
much the better. 

That may prove that translations 
are useful; it does not prove that 
there are any “good” translations, 
but since we have finally come to 
brass tacks and have put the mat- 
ter on the practical level I shall go 
further and examine the accepted 
literary facts. If there are actually 
some good translations then we 
must conclude that they are possi- 
ble in accordance with the Scholas- 


tic principle that “ab esse ad posse 
datur illatio”—‘“from the existence 
of a thing we may infer its possibil- 
ity.” And if that principle sounds a 
bit too obvious we may expand it 
legitimately to mean that if there 
actually exists one good translation, 
we may infer that other good trans- 
lations are possible. 

I regret to say that my knowledge 
in the field of translations in gen- 
eral is very limited but I believe I 
know enough about it to make my 
point. Between languages closely 
related, as for instance, Italian and 
French, good translations are easily 
expectable and in fact there is no 
lack of them. A wonderful version 
of Cyrano, by Mario Giobbe, prompt- 
ed Rostand to say that he could not 
distinguish it from his own child. 
The difficulty increases between 
English and neo-Latin languages, 
yet there is an admirable Italian 
Shakespeare and an excellent Mil- 
ton; Wilde’s Salome is as effective 
in the French as in the English ver- 
sion. I am thinking of Rabelais: 
an author to make any would-be 
translator shake in his boots. Yet 
there is a marvelous English ver- 
sion of Rabelais conveying all the 
extravagance, the lurid pomposity, 
the recklessly new-coined vocabu- 
lary of the original. I have seen 
some good English renditions of 
Italian poetry, though I have seen 
some bad ones also. One of. the 
most curious muffs in this particu- 
lar game was accomplished by an 
earnest American lady who gave to 
the world, some years ago, a ver- 
sion of some poems by Giosué Car- 
ducci. Carducci happened to write, 
in a certain juncture: “Jo non sono 
un Manzoniano,” which simply 
means “I am not a Manzonian,” 
that is, not a follower of the Man- 
zoni (he of The Betrothed) school 
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of literature then prevalent in Italy, 
not an orthodox professor (Car- 
ducci fancied himself as a doughty 
rebel). The good lady translator 
failed to notice the capital ‘“M” and 
connected “Manzoniano” with the 
word “manzo” which indicates a do- 
mestic ox, the kind used for plow- 
ing and finally for butchering in 
some parts of Italy; so she rendered 
the phrase in the nonsense that the 
poet disliked eating beef! Apart 
from that touch of amnesia, she 
often “gets” very well Carducci’s 
letter and spirit. ; 

Passing to more distantly related 
languages, I understand that Pope’s 
Homer is not in high honor with the 
cognoscenti — but Fitzgerald is an 
acclaimed translator. In Italian 
there is a most excellent Jliad, by 
Monti who, by the way, knew little 
Greek. He was taunted with the 
gibe that his work was a transla- 
tion of Homer’s translation, yet with 


the insight of an artist he repro- 
duced the feeling of the original 
much better than his more learned 


competitors. Good translations from 
the classics are not lacking in Eng- 
lish; I have read beautiful, though 
fragmentary, versions from Vergil 
and Horace both by English and 
American authors. 

There is then documentary evi- 
dence that good translations can be 
produced; it is merely a question of 
getting the right man on the job; 
not easy, I concede, because the 
right man must be part scholar and 
part artist (and an all-over obsti- 
nate fellow) which forms an un- 
usual combination. Anyway even 
allowing that we translators never 
fully achieve what we set out to do, 
we are doing useful work, we are 
opening windows (mere cracks, 
perhaps) upon worlds of beauty for 
people who otherwise could have no 
glimpse of them. Let critics have 
some regard for us instead of dis- 
couraging us by haughty scorn; for- 
give our trespasses as you forgive 
all other artists or artisans from 
none of whom absolute perfection 
is so strictly required. 


ITTING around the table at the birth of the United States was the 
most interesting and competent group ever assembled on this 


earth. There were statesmen, practical producers, pioneers, students 
of history, jurists and experts experienced in European governments, 
and with a mature understanding of how they worked. Those men 
knew that the more government a people had, the most depressing 
human existence became. So we passed through a century of the 
greatest experiment in all history. The results are not questioned. 
But today the system is questioned, and men ignorant of history are 
confused. We have been breaking down the system since the direct 
election of Senators and the imposition of the personal income tax. 
The destruction has been accelerated since 1932, until one can hardly 
recognize the original republic. .. . All this has come about because 
of the unmoral qualities of recent national leaders, who, in turn, 
never would have become leaders were it not that the moral qualities 
of a majority of the voters so declined that they, in their ignorance 
of the fatal results, wanted leaders who would make life easy for 


them. They are voters who do not put freedom first. 
—Baice P. Disque, in the New York Sun, February 28, 1948. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S UNIT 
For War Relief 


ANY people are puzzled by the 
idea that a war relief organ- 
ization is as busy in peacetime as 
when hostilities were at their dead- 
liest. We are asked so many times 
why we have not folded up like 
other war relief agencies—where we 
send our relief packages and to 
whom. So we think a brief report 
is in order. 

So many, grateful to have their 
loved ones safe at home again, are 
deliberately putting out of their 
minds the thought of war and its 
aftermath. It is this aftermath 
which concerns members of the 
American Women’s Unit for War 
Relief. 

The pathetic side of the picture, 
with its accompaniment of human 
misery, is impossible for us to dwell 
upon continuously. We try, rather, 
to think of the lighter side—-of the 
joy and happiness of the people 
who receive our relief packages of 
food and clothing. 

Operating solely by the generos- 
ity of our members and friends we 
are frequently confronted with 


problems not easily solved. An in- 
teresting example of this was when 
we received 127 pounds of rice in 
answer to our appeal for an orphan- 
age in the Island of Chusan off the 
China coast. Our delight knew no 
bounds as we had heard that a ty- 
phoon had spoiled the rice crop 
there and the children were in great 
need of their staple diet. But the 
smiles on our faces became a bit 
artificial when we realized that our 
Unit would have to pay the heavy 
bill for transporting the rice out to 
China; a bill which would strain 
our resources to the utmost. But 
upon inquiry we learned that a 
Maryknoll Father was returning to 
China. He not only agreed to take 
the rice there but, as he was driv- 
ing out to the coast, used it as bal- 
last in his car as far as San Fran- 
cisco, thence on shipboard to Hong 
Kong, whence it will be flown to 
Chusan, the cheapest mode of trans- 
portation in China today. 

Last spring we decided to forego 
our annual luncheon in honor of an 
outstanding Catholic and give the 
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money instead to buy powdered 
milk for the babies of the Philip- 
pines and Japan. We netted almost 
$1,200, which was divided equally 
between the Jesuit Philippine Bu- 
reau and the Maryknoll Fathers for 
that purpose. 

In September we received an ap- 
peal for shoes for the priests in the 
country districts in Europe. Many 
of these priests were barefoot and 
when winter came would be unable 
to fulfill their priestly duties. We 
were given an APO number so the 
expense of sending the shoes would 
be cut to the minimum. But where 
to get the shoes? Ask any man you 
know and he will tell you there is 
nothing as comfortable as an old 
shoe. Dare we ask them to give up 
this comfort? We decided to appeal 
to the various men’s organizations 
in the city. The response was in- 
stantaneous, notably from the Cath- 
olic War Veterans, the Fire Depart- 
ment and the Police. To date we 
have shipped 227 pairs which have 
been acknowledged and which are 
now being worn by the poor priests 
who needed them so badly. 

Finland, the country which al- 
ways paid its debt, is in urgent need 
of men’s shirts. Many in the white 
collar class are unable to hold their 
positions on account of this lack. 
We have set ourselves the task of 
sending 100 by April 1st. 

There is a small town in Wales, 
isolated and very poor. There is 
only one priest and he is trying 
to build a church in honor of 
Our Lady of Fatima. We have 
been able to send cartons of food 
and clothing for him to distribute 
among the poor in his parish. 

Another drive we have shouldered 
is for men’s clothing for a seminary 
in Bonn. The seminarians, as part 
of their course of study, attend lec- 


tures at the university there. The 
lack of shoes and clothing is so 
great that a returning class takes 
them off so that the next group may 
wear them to the lecture hall. Our 
members and friends have been very 
generous and we are happy to say 
that a carton of shoes and clothing 
is shipped every few days. 

In Budapegt there is the Catholic 
Institute of Social Service for 
Women. It is the only place left in 
Hungary which is a center of Catho- 
lic Action. The school can be kept 
open only as long as there is suffi- 
cient food for the young women 
who are studying how to spread the 
doctrine of Christ and combat the 
spirit of Communism. Through our 
members we have been able to give 
some help. 

At Christmas we decided to fill 
stockings with candy, cigarettes, 
etc., and send them down to the vet- 
erans of World War I at their hos- 
pital in Augusta, Georgia. From 
time to time we send cartons con- 
taining birthday gifts, wrapped 
attractively, donated by our mem- 
bers. In this way we show the 
wounded men that what they did in 
1914 has not been forgotten. 

Since our article appeared in the 
Catholic News saying that we would 
send a relief package of food and 
clothing anywhere in the world if 
the donor would pay the parcel post, 
we have been extremely busy. It 
has been a real joy to be able to help 
people who can barely afford to pay 
the postage in these days of high 
prices, to give them the clothing 
needed for the special case in which 
they are interested. The procedure 
is as follows: The person who wish- 
es to send a package is given an 
empty box to fill. She then takes it 
to our Receiving Station, a small 
room with many shelves on which 
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are placed in piles the clothing as it 
comes in to us. She chooses the gar- 
ments, being careful to select the 
correct size and suitability for the 
individual case. We then give her 
soap (toilet and laundry), powdered 
milk, chocolate bars and any can- 
ned goods we may have on hand. 
Next she takes the box to our Pack- 
ing Room where we have everything 
necessary, cartons of various sizes, 
cord, wrapping paper and customs 
declarations for the various coun- 
tries. A list is tacked up on the wall 
with the number of pounds permit- 
ted each country and the postal 
regulations. When the package has 
been made ready for mailing, a card 
is made out telling the case history 
and then filed. When a letter of 
acknowledgment is received saying 
that the parcel has been received at 
its destination, the date is noted on 
the card and the entry is then com- 
plete. 

During the past Lent we had three 
sewing groups, Wednesday and Fri- 
day afternoons and Thursday morn- 
ings. The ladies mended garments 
and made dresses out of materials 
donated. 

In Italy, high in the hills above 
Pesaro, there is a tiny parish, iso- 
ated and very poor. Eight of our 
relief packages have been received 


since October and the contents di- 
vided among the needy. 

In short, our Unit is laying great 
stress upon the individual and the 
specific need of the individual. As 
His Excellency Archbishop MclIn- 
tyre expressed it, we “are able to 
do what the larger organizations are 
unable to do... reach the individu- 
al case with its personal need which 
otherwise might be lost sight of.” 

Owing to the splendid co-opera- 
tion of our members and friends 
our organization, incorporated in 
1940 for the purpose of relieving 
distress caused by war, has been 
doing its best to fulfill its high pur- 
pose. At the invitation of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Spellman, we are 
comfortably housed at 17 East 51st 
Street, where we are able to func- 
lion efficiently. We gladly welcome 
new members. At the present time 
we are launching a drive for new 
members in the $1, $2 and $5 class. 

During the past year we have 
been able to send help of the most 
practical kind to hundreds of fam- 
ilies overseas. Our relief packages 
have gone to individuals in urgent 
need of food and clothing in almost 
every country. In this way we have 
done our bit to cement the bond of 
friendship and goodwill among men 
and erase the scars of war. 

AGNES M. FINN. 








THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


LADY OF FATIMA 


HE three small Portuguese shep- 
herds to whom Our Lady appeared 
in 1917 have come to the Blackfriars’ 
stage in a pageant as touching as it is 
heroic. Opening with the simple vil- 
lage background of the children, it 
closes on Francisco’s death and carries 
on to the present day with Lucia as a 
nun. There is still hope for a world 
that will pray. 

The strongest scene is in the iail 
where the Administrator has thrown 
the children in an attempt to make 
them reveal the “secret” told them hy 
their Beautiful Lady. The jailbirds lis- 
ten to the children saying the rosary: 
then join in and bv the time the jailer 
returns they are all dancing and sing- 
ing together. “We have had a verv nice 
time, thank vou.” says Jacinta to the 
baffled Administrator, who then prre- 
tends he is about to boi! them in oil— 
this is factual. The mob scene where 
the outraged peasants threaten this 
same official lacked impact at the open- 
ing but has undoubtedly been strength- 
ened. The whole production has now 
been given sustained continuity by the 
elimination of the four men whose 
discussion of the story took vlace be- 
fore the curtain between each scene. 
This. intrusive chorus is now limited 
to one commentator who makes occa- 
sional announcements. 

The set is stylized and architectural 
with trees seen in silhouette through 
an archway. In consideration of the 
tender ages of the children, there are 
two different trios who play on alter- 
nate evenings—they are exceptionally 
apvealing. 

Rev. Urban Nagle, 0.P., is to be con- 
gratulated in attempting what seemed 
almost impossible in his dramatization 
of the story which has taken so long 
to reach America. Lady of Fatima was 
sold out for its six week run during its 
first performances.—Aft Blackfriars’ 
Guild. 


MIsTER RosBerts.—It doesn’t seem 
possible that any Captain would be 
mean enough to keep a crew fourteen 
months on shipboard without any 
shore leave, but the “Old Man” of A.K. 
601 was meaner than most men come. 
The A.K. 601 was a dingy U. S. Navy 
cargo ship operating in the back area 
of the Pacific where she never heard 
the sound of a shot. That is why Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Roberts wrote in every 
month asking for a transfer to combat 
duty and every month the Captain 
marked his request “Disapproved.” 
Mr. Roberts, as executive officer, has 
won a palm for efficiency for the Cap- 
tain, and through him the Captain 
hopes for further promotion. He also 
hates all college men on principle. 
When the Old Man gets nasty about the 
promised shore leave at a fairly lively 
port, Mr. Roberts wins it for the crew 
by promising he will stay by the A.K. 
601. How the crew first misunderstand 
him and then pay back his generosity 
in kind builds up to a climax of genu- 
ine emotion. 

Mr. Roberts may get off to a ribald 
start and make use of a vocabulary 
which is far from polite but it has a 
basic sincerity and decency that wins 
out at the end. It also possesses that 
illusive magic which carries the audi- 
ence at the Alvin aboard the hot old 
cargo ship where Lt. (jg) Roberts be- 
comes more real than Henry Fonda. 
There are no actors—only the ship’s 
officers and the crew! 

The humor is broad but hearty and 
frankly slapstick when the junior offi- 
cer tries to make a firecracker to put 
under the Captain’s berth and blows 
himself into the laundry’s spare soap 
and when the crew return in triumphal 
tatters from a shore leave it will take 
the Pacific some time to forget. 

Thomas Heggen, the author, gener- 
ously says that Joshua Logan has im- 
proved his stories in the play. At all 
events the direction is Logan’s and is 
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in the same assured upper brackets as 
Mielziner’s settings of the ship. As for 
the cast there is Fonda, so completely 
and perfectly Roberts that one can’t 
think of them apart. Next is Robert 
Keith as the caustic and understanding 
ship’s doctor; William Harrigan as the 
weaselly Captain and David Wayne 
who tries to offset his own inadequacy 
by posing as a Casanova. 

Humor and the generosity of com- 
radeship are the salients of the play 
and as they are the sterling American 
virtues, Mr. Roberts in the jg seems the 
embodiment of a national philosophy. 
The ribaldry which I, personally, dis- 
like, is not gratuitous but serves to 
point up the strained nerves of the 
crew. The language has been modified 
since its opening and could stand fur- 
ther pruning. I hope the one or two 
instances of profanity may be elim- 
inated. 

Lieutenant (jg) Roberts seems the 
shining epitaph in himself of every 
friend lost in the Pacific. The comedy 
may be riotous but it hits hard at the 
heart.—At the Alvin. 

ME AND MoLLy.—The Bronx in 1919, 
in the pre-Marxian days when families 
were still orthodox and united, is the 
theme of this genre comedy of Jewish 
life, a prologue to the clashing dis- 
sonances of Odets’ Awake and Sing. 
There is no literary value to Me and 
Molly and not too much drama—its un- 
assuming simplicity is its passport. 
Mrs. Gertrude Berg has fashioned her 
successful radio program about the 
Goldbergs into a play with herself as 
Molly. The triple-roomed set shows the 
Goldberg’s new apartment in the Bronx 
just as they are moving up from the 
East Side and, as in Crime and Pun- 
ishment, the surrounding tenements 
are seen behind the back walls. The 
scenes are full of homely details with 
a hint of Hebrew ritual and the only 
attempt at plot concerns Poppa’s am- 
bition to own a factory of his own, in 
the end through Molly’s idea of revolu- 
tionizing the garment business by in- 
troducing half-sizes. She tells off her 
rich Cousin Simon who is willing to 
help only after success seems assured. 
Mr. Goldberg is Philip Loeb, always a 
reliable actor but the play, of course, 
radiates about Molly’s cheerful pres- 


ence in Harry Horner’s happy setting. 
Me and Molly in its kindliness disarms 
criticism and Gentile and Jew must 
unite to wish her Godspeed!—At the 
Belasco. 


New Sraces, Inc.—Church Street by 
Lennox Robinson, is not a good play 
and was so woefully acted and inade- 
quately directed by John O’Shaugh- 
nessy—who did so well with Command 
Decision—that it is kinder to forget it. 
That is what New Stages is doing and 
Church Street is now being replaced 
by Thornton Wilder’s inconsequential 
but endearing Happy Journey. 

The Respectful Prostitute, by Jean 
Paul Sartre, is said in Paris to have 
induced “something of a scuffle about 
the tastelessness of the title and pro- 
priety of the theme.” It’s a cruel, con- 
cise drama about a Southern prostitute 
who is forced into signing a statement 
accusing an innocent Negro of rape in 
order to shield an important white citi- 
zen from the charge of wanton murder. 
The dialogue is trenchant and sardonic 
and it is played and directed with 
equal skill by Meg Mundy and Mary 
Hunter. 

New York’s reviews had none of the 
diffidence of the French and I believe 
that most audiences will probably hear 
with contempt that both I and a former 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy 
became so embarrassed by some of the 
lines that we left the theater. Must I 
show more callousness now that it has 
moved up to the Cort Theater? 


DusLtin GATE THEATER.—Organized 
in 1927 by Hilton Edwards, an English 
actor from the Old Vic and Michael 
MacLiammoir for the purpose of pre- 
senting international drama in Ireland, 
the Gate was asked by its American 
backers to keep to Irish plays exclu- 
sively. This proved a heavy handicap 
when it meant offering Shaw’s long- 
winded John Bull’s Other Island for 
their opening. I doubt if John Bull 
could be better done but without a 
strong blue pencil its plethora of witty 
political discussion is stultifying espe- 
cially as its issues are now merely 
historical—except for the contrast of 
racial characteristics. The modicum of 
plot concerns the spinster who has 
waited seventeen years for Larry Doyle 
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to return from England only to be 
jilted glibly by him when he comes 
home. But Larry’s sentimental British 
friend steps into the breach. Meriel 
Moore as Norah, MacLiammoir as 
Larry and Edwards as Broadbent are 
a strong trio and the backdrops with 
the props painted in by Molly McEwen 
are charming, but when Mr. Shaw in- 
sists on holding the final curtain for 
four more pages of political argument 
— it’s too much! 

“The Old Lady Says ‘No’! A politi- 
cal polemic by Denis Johnston whose 
fantastic satire is introduced by hav- 
ing an actor, playing Robert Emmet, 
bumped into unconsciousness by a 
prop British musket on the stage. In 
the actor’s delirium, Emmet is search- 
ing for the heroic heart of modern 
Ireland. He argues with Grattan’s 
statue; has tea with the Dublin intel- 
lectuals; discovers Cathleen ni Houli- 
han (Eire) as a dowdy old flower- 
woman and joins in a very obscure 
and symbolic drinking scene with some 
peasants. The play winds up with a 
review of Irish notables shown as gi- 
gantic shadows from Dean Swift down 
to Shaw. The program states the con- 
clusion to be “that man will be broken 
in his search for Paradise unless he is 
prepared to create it for himself.” It 
is a moot point with the audience. Cer- 
tainly the lines have a fine flavor and 
the Gate’s highly imaginative and 
varied staging won it great acclaim at 
first but the play loses immeasurably 
when given before an audience im- 
mune to local allusions, for the allegory 
is too localized for universality. When 
Lady Gregory refused the play pro- 
duction at the Abbey, the author 
changed the title to that phrase—“The 
Old Lady says ‘No’.” MacLiammoir 
gives a brilliant performance starting 
as the “ham” actor and rising to the 
climactic convolutions of Johnston’s 
philosophy. Meriel Moore is equally 
fine as Sarah Curran, Emmet’s beloved 
and as the Old Woman red-haired 
Helena Hughes offers a grateful inter- 
lude of comedy. But what makes the 
play a test of endurance is that the 
throbbing of the actor’s broken head is 
so faithfully reproduced by drumbeats 
and a pulsing light that my own 
cranium began to react to it! 

Where Stars Walk exhibits MacLiam- 


moir both as actor and author in a 
modern comedy with a poetical back- 
ground which offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to hear Meriel Moore’s beau- 
tiful voice. As Sophia Sheridan, she 
plays a retired actress who appears 
for charity in a new play about the 
King of Ireland and Queen Etain who 
is carried back to fairyland by Midhir. 
In her experiments with “planchette,” 
Sophia draws back to her house the 
spirit of Midhir who finds there his 
Etain, disguised as a parlor maid. The 
writing is a mixture of Yeats, Coward 
and Shaw, and the eerie suspense built 
up in Act I. is discarded for the Shav- 
ian humor of a British journalist and 
his obtuse notions about Ireland. The 
best moment of the play is when Mid- 
hir applies for a job as handyman. 
“Leppin’ and jumpin’” he is for the 
place and asks that Miss Sheridan see 
how “desperate clane he is behind 
the ears.” MacLiammoir is at his best 
in such scenes and Helena Hughes with 
her Titian hair and pallid skin has a 
really fey look as Etain—known as 
Eileen to the housekeeper, so gustily 
played by Nora O’Mahony. The audi- 
ence responded affectionately—At the 
Mansfield. 


ToniGcuHT aT 8.30.—The series of nine 
one-act plays by Noel Coward, first 
presented here in 1937 with the author 
and Gertrude Lawrence, have now 
been reduced to six played on alternate 
days, still with Miss Lawrence but with- 
out Mr. Coward. There is no question 
but that he is missed as he wrote the 
parts for himself and one can still hear 
his echo in the lines, but of the two, 
Miss Lawrence would certainly be 
missed more. Graham Payn, who plays 
the Coward roles, has all the proper 
attributes of a musical comedy hero 
and it is these very amiable qualities 
which forestall his achieving the vin- 
dictiveness of Coward’s wit. Coward’s 
own personality served as the dash of 
bitters to his brews of sentiment. 

It seems a pity that one of the plays 
in the discard is the best of the col- 
lection—the now famous “Still Life” 
from which Brief Encounter was de- 
veloped for the screen. The original 
programs were: 1, “Ways and Means,” 
“Still Life,” “Family Album.” 2. 
“Hands Across the Sea,” “Astonished 
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Heart,” “Red Peppers.” 3. “We Were 
Dancing,” “Fumed Oak,” “Shadow 
Play.” 

Now they run: 1. “Ways and Means,” 
“Family Album,” “Red Peppers.” 2. 
“Hands Across the Sea,” “Fumed Oak,” 
“Shadow Play.” 

“Ways and Means” is the farce com- 
edy, set in bed with a breakfast tray, 
about the young couple who find them- 
selves broke on the Riviera just when 
their hostess decides it’s time for them 
to move on, and how they nefariously 
extricate themselves from the predica- 
ment. “Family Album” is a bit of Vic- 
toriana with beguiling incidental mu- 
sic, while “Red Peppers,” designed to 
show off the stars’ adaptability jumps 
them to a cheap vaudeville circuit 
where the red-haired team carry on 
both on stage and back stage. The 
plight of a smart hostess trying to pay 
off a debt of hospitality to some dreamy 
Colonials on a visit to London is rather 
forced Coward smartness in “Hands 
Across the Sea,” but it leads up to Miss 
Lawrence transforming herself into a 
middle class slut whose browbeaten 
husband suddenly declares his inde- 
pendence in “Fumed Oak.” Here 
Philip Tonge takes over the husband’s 
part with excellent result. “Shadow 
Play” serves to show that Miss Law- 
rence can dance as gracefully as ever 


and sing as piquantly flat, all to the in- 
fectious cadences of the Coward waltz, 
“You Were There.” The delightful sets 
by George Jenkins and confections by 
Hattie Carnegie add decoration to the 
gaiety. In spite of a distinctly luke- 
warm press, Tonight at 8:30 has large 
and happy audiences, drawing too on 
what used to be called “carriage trade” 
with a block lined with limousines. 
The truth is that every play is theatri- 
cally effective—more or less—although 
intrinsically shallow and unimportant. 
The author recognized a sincerer qual- 
ity in “Still Life” and has cashed in on 
it. Yet all the plays as vehicles for Miss 
Lawrence’s versatility have their own 
enchantment.—At the National. 


Lazarnus LAUGHED will be presented 
by the Drama Department of Fordham 
University on April 8th to the 11th 
and from April 15th to 18th, both in- 
clusive. The first production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Lazarus was at the Pasadena 
Little Theater. This is its first pro- 
duction in the East and will be directed 
by Albert McCleery. 


CHILDREN’S WorRLD THEATER, INC.— 
Rumpelstiltskin opened March 13th 
for matinees every Saturday and Sun- 
day and every day in Easter week un- 
til April 2d.—At the Barbizon-Plaza. 


~ 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Always~ at 
James. 


the St. 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—James Stewart will again 
be seen in the role of Elwood P. Dowd 
during the month of April.—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 
Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce still 
fills the Lyceum. 
July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man at her funniest at the Imperial. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s RAINBOW.—Many changes 
have occurred in the cast, among them 
the Leprechaun no longer played by 


David Wayne.—At 
Street. 


the Forty-sixth 


March 


BRIGADOON.—Prize musical of the 
Highlands with plenty of kilts and 
dancing.—At the Ziegfeld. 


July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Just another Ice- 
time—clean fun at popular prices at 
the Center. 
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November 


Tue Herress.— Dramatization of 
Henry James’ Washington Square with 
Wendy Hiller and Basil Rathbone. In- 
teresting, well played and unusual.— 
At the Biltmore. 


MAN AND SvuPpERMAN.—Maurice 
Evans’ super production of Shaw’s 
witty comedy.—At the Hudson. 


CoMMAND Decision.—Thrilling 
drama of High Command in the Air 
Force, starring Paul Kelly; marred by 
some profanity.—At the Fulton. 


High Button SHoes.—Gay little 
musicale set in New Jersey with hilari- 
ous Mack Sennett ballet by Jerome 
Robbins.—At the Shubert. 


December 


Mepea.—Absolutely superb perform- 
ance by Judith Anderson in excellent 
production of Euripides’ tragedy, with 
Dennis King in a new version by Rob- 
inson Jeffers.—At the Royale. 


THe Witnstow' Boy. — Absorbing 
English drama of the famous Archer- 
Shee case in which a father vindicates 
his son, accused by the Admiralty of 
stealing five shillings.—At the Empire. 


For Love on Money.—Unimportant 
comedy with many vulgar lines, light- 
ened by the debut of June Lockhart.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


January 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.—Cornell 
and McClintic’s very fine production 
with Godfrey Tearle and Kent Smith 
which is now on tour and should be 
seen by all our readers. 


A Streetcar NAMED DeEsireE.—Rape, 
perversion, drunkenness, insanity have 


all been included in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ latest tragedy of New Orleans 
together with some outhouse humor. 
The acting and production are of the 
best but in retrospect it seems an ob- 
scene nightmare.—At the Barrymore. 


February 


Sxrpper Next to Gop.—The second 
production of the Experimental The- 
ater, this very moving drama by De 
Hartog of a man who lived up to his 
conscience deserves a run. John Gar- 
field plays the Skipper—At the Play- 
house. 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—A miniature 
revue with the very funny Hartmans 
in some very funny sketches. Also 
Elaine Stritch in a travesty of Hilde- 
garde and singing the popular “Civili- 
zation” with dances by Peter Hamilton 
and Nadine Gae.—At the Coronet. 


March 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS.—An anti-suf- 
frage comedy set in San Francisco in 
the ’90’s; very amusing until it insists 
on being bawdy—with a good cast.— 
At the Morosco. 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN.—Rather 
disappointing musicale of New York, 
with some attractively staged songs 
and some funny ones as well as a new 
comedian—Sid Caesar. Not always in 
perfect taste——At the Broadhurst. 


Loox, Ma I’m DAancrn’.—Satirical 
musicale of Russian Ballet with Nancy 
Walker as the “angel” who wants to 
dance. Jerome Robbins has been suc- 
cessful with one ballet and missed fire 
on the next. Harold Lang from Ballet 
Theater fits himself spiritedly into this 
fast moving George Abbott production. 
—At the Adelphi. 
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A Woman DovusLy STRONG 


St. CATHERINE understood how to in- 
tegrate a human life. Perhaps we shall 
understand this best by noting the 
great, but too common, mistakes she 
avoided. 

In the first place, she had a plan of 
integration and did not imagine that 
the human being can assimilate any- 
thing and everything. What that plan 
was in her case we know. Her whole 
inner life was devoted to killing in 
herself what she knew would not or 
should not fit, and we have noted indi- 
cations that Catherine had to cut away 
the possibility of interest and pleasure 
in a worldly career. But having done 
this there arises the temptation to 
make a second mistake, namely to ease 
the task of integration by narrowing 
the scope of one’s plan. Instead of try- 
ing to find a right place for what 
should be fitted into oneself, one pre- 
fers the easier way of cutting if out 
also. In other words, one falls for the 
temptation of what we now call escap- 
ism or the ivory-tower refuge. Instead 
of facing up to realities, we pretend to 
ourselves that we shall be better off by 
getting all we can out of a narrower 
ideal. 

Without doubt this is a great temp- 
tation for the religious mind which too 
often tends to prefer a self-made model 
of perfection to the one which God has 
made. Catherine might have entered 
a convent, or she might have devoted 
herself exclusively to prayer and pen- 
ance, or she might have been content 
with apostolic activity among those 
around her. Equally she might have 
put a closer bridle on her tongue. She 
might have striven to be more self- 
effacing in her active career. But she 
did none of these things. With im- 
mense courage she welcomed and made 
the most of everything which could be 
made consistent with her plan of life, 
even if she did not always succeed in 
perfectly integrating everything. 


But it was this scope of her life 
which gave its meaning and its de- 
fense to everything she did. If she 
marched boldly into the political 
world, her role was an expression of 
a rich personality seeking to balance 
itself (rather than having already 
achieved a faked balance) ; if she main- 
tained a constant and most active set 
of close personal relationships, these 
were the fresh fields which her 
planned but never limited personality 
sought to cultivate; and if she always 
loudly spoke her mind according to 
her convictions, it was because her 
own being, having been given its direc- 
tion through an idea and the discipline 
needed to realize the idea, was always 
projecting itself outward to embrace 
more and more within its job of work. 

Another way of putting it is to say 
that Catherine was always an active, a 
dynamic “sharer”—and she fitted her- 
self to be a sharer by possessing a mes- 
sage to share, which she made fully her 
own through her terrible self-disci- 
pline. 

We come back in the end to that 
little self-willed girl who only asked to 
be let alone—let alone to be herself. 
And it was that self—the cell of self- 
knowledge that opened on to the 
knowledge of God Himself—which she 
ever after sought to share with that 
wonderful group of friends, her fellow- 
ship or family; with prisoners, the sick, 
the poor; with sinners, above all; with 
Church and world: all these she. in- 
vited to share her own secret by shar- 
ing with them in their lives, their 
work, their experiments, and so reach- 
ing the understanding between man 
and man which alone makes fruitful 
co-operation possible. Self-reliant by 
nature, God-reliant by grace, a woman 
double strong, she sought ever to share 
her strength that others also be made 
doubly strong. And in her pursuit she 
did not mind making mistakes. This 
training in the ccl! of self-knowledge 
to become strong, and this sharing of 
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one’s strength, is the secret of reform, 
of progress, of conversion, of apos- 
tolate. And when it is God’s own 
strength that one obtains and shares 
at any cost to oneself, it is the secret of 
the saint. 

Sancta Catarina, Ora Pro Nobis. 

—From The Greatest Catherine. By Michael 


de la Bedoyere (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 1947. 
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Tue Last OuTRAGE 


Some considerable time must have 
gone by since any kind of courtesy 
ceased, in England, to be held neces- 
sary in the course of communication 
with a beggar. Feeling may be hu- 
mane, and the interior act most gentle; 
there may be a tacit apology, and a 
profound misgiving unexpressed; a re- 
luctanee not only to refuse but to be 
arbiter; a dislike of the office; a regret, 
whether for the unequal distribution 
of social luck or for a purse left at 
home, equally sincere; howbeit cus- 
tom exacts no word or sign, nothing 
whatever of intercourse. If a dog or 
a cat accosts you, or a calf in a field 
comes close to you with a candid in- 
fant face and breathing nostrils of in- 
vestigation, or if any kind of animal 
comes to you on some obscure impulse 
of friendly approach, you acknowledge 
it. But the beggar to whom you give 
nothing expects no answer to a ques- 
tion, no recognition of his presence, 
not so much as the turn of your eye- 
lid in his direction, and never a word 
to excuse you. 

Nor does this blank behaviour seem 
savage to those who are used to noth- 
ing else. Yet it is somewhat more in- 
human to refuse an answer to the beg- 
gar’s remark than to leave a shop with- 
out “Good morning.” When complaint 
is made of the modern social manner 
—that it has no merit but what is nega- 
tive, and that it is apt even to abstain 
from courtesy with more lack of grace 
that the abstinence absolutely requires 
—the habit of manners towards beg- 
gars is probably not so much as thought 
of. To the simply human eye, how- 
ever, the prevalent manner towards 
beggars is a striking thing; it is sig- 
nificant of so much. 

Obviously it is not easy to reply 
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to begging except by the intelligible 
act of giving. We have not the ingenu- 
ous simplicity that marks the caste an- 
swering more or less to that of Vere de 
Vere, in Italy, for example. An elderly 
Italian lady on her slow way from her 
own ancient ancestral palazzo to the 
village, and accustomed to meet, 
empty-handed, a certain number of 
beggars, answers them by a retort 
which would be, literally translated, 
“Excuse me, dear; I, too, am a poor 
devil,” and the last word she natur- 
ally puts into the feminine. 

Moreover, the sentence is spoken in 
all the familiarity of the local dialect— 
a dialect that puts any two people at 
once upon equal terms as nothing else 
can do it. Would it were possible to 
present the phrase to English readers 
in all its own helpless good-humour. 
The excellent woman who used it is 
practising no eccentricity thereby, and 
raises no smile. It is only in another 
climate, and amid other manners, that 
one cannot recall it without a smile. 
To a mind having a lively sense of con- 
trast it is not a little pleasant to im- 
agine an elderly lady of corresponding 
station in England replying so to im- 
portunities for alms; albeit we have 
nothing answering to the good fellow- 
ship of a broad patois used currently 
by rich and poor, and yet slightly gro- 
tesque in the case of all speakers—a 
dialect in which, for example, no ser- 
mon is ever preached, and in which 
no book is ever printed, except for 
fun; a dialect “familiar, but by no 
means vulgar.” Besides, even if our 
Englishwoman could by any possibility 
bring herself to say to a mendicant, 
“Excuse me, dear; I, too, am a poor 
devil,” she would still not have the 
opportunity of putting the last word 
punctually into the feminine, which 
does so complete the character of the 
sentence. ... 

In nothing do we show how far the 
West is from the East so emphatically 
as we show it by our lofty ways to- 
wards those who so manifestly put 
themselves at our feet. It is certainly 
not pleasant to see them there; but 
silence or a storm of impersonal pro- 
test—a protest that appeals vaguely 
less to the beggars than to some not 
impossible police—does not seem the 
most appropriate manner of rebuking 
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them. We have, it may be, a scruple on 
the point of human dignity, comprom- 
ised by the entreaty and the thanks of 
the mendicant; but we have a strange 
way of vindicating that dignity when 
we refuse to man, woman, or child the 
recognition of a simply human word. 
Nay, our offence is much the greater 
of the two. It is not merely a rough 
and contemptuous intercourse, it is the 
refusal of intercourse—the last out- 
rage. How do we propose to redress 
those conditions of life that annoy us 
when a brother whines, if we deny 
the presence, the voice, and the being 
of this brother, and if, because fortune 
has refused him money, we refuse him 
existence? 

—From “Have Patience, Little Saint” in 
ALICE MEYNELL’s Essays (Westminster, Md.: 
o Newman Bookshop). Centenary Edition. 
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MISPLACED CONFIDENCE 


At eleven o’clock promptly General 
Watson ushered me into the Presi- 
dent’s oval study. Mr. Roosevelt was 
sitting at his desk, which was covered 
with a collection of souvenirs—minia- 
ture vessels, ship’s bells, and so forth. 
I had not seen the President since June 
of 1942 when I accompanied Dr. Al- 
fonzo Lépez, then President-elect of 
Colombia, on an official trip to Wash- 
ington, where Dr. Lépez was the guest 
of the President at the White House. I 
was very much concerned over the 
change in the President’s outward ap- 
pearance. Although as cordial and in- 
formal in manner as usual, his face 
had a grayish pallor, and when I held 
a match to his cigarette I noticed that 
his hand was trembling very percep- 
tibly. 

I started the conversation by thank- 
ing the President for having named 
me Ambassador to Poland and ex- 
pressed my congratulations on his 
successful campaign for the Presiden- 
cy. As he nodded his appreciation, I 
informed the President that Acting 
Secretary Stettinius had agreed to the 
advisability of my remaining in Wash- 
ington on a week-to-week basis pend- 
ing developments in the Polish situa- 
tion as a result of the refusal of the 
Polish Government in London to ac- 
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cept Stalin’s proposal to fix the Soviet- 
Polish frontier approximately along 
the Curzon Line, even though Miko- 
lajczyk recommended it. My useful- 
ness in Warsaw after its forthcoming 
liberation would be greatly jeopardized 
if, in the meantime, I should take up 
my duties in London where an obdur- 
ate group would not heed the advice 
of its premier and might possibly cause 
the government’s fall. 

The President said that this proce- 
dure suggested for me would be entire- 
ly agreeable to him. He said that Miko- 
lajezyk, with whom he had had several 
long conversations in June of that year, 
had impressed him more favorably 
than had any of the statesmen from 
the countries to be liberated who had 
visited him; that he was a man of prac- 
tical common sense and a patriotic 
Pole. 

I remarked that I intended, when 
presenting my letters of credence to 
President Raczkiewicz in London, to 
include in my remarks an excerpt from 
the President’s letter to Mikolajczyk of 
November 17, 1944, in which the Pres- 
ident had emphatically referred to our 
standing for a free and independent 
Poland. The President indicated with 
a nod that he approved my making 
such a statement. 

I said that in my opinion it was very 
important that we insist with the So- 
viet Government that the independence 
of Poland be maintained, and I added 
that if we were not going to be strong 
at a time when we had the largest 
Army, Navy and Air Forces in the 
world and at a time when the Pres- 
ident had just received another man- 
date from the American people, I did 
not see when we ever would be strong. 

The President asked rather sharply 
and with a note of sarcasm, “Do you 
want me to go to war with Russia?” 

I replied that there was no thought 
on my part that we would have to go 
to war, but that if we would take a 
strong line and not deviate from it, I 
felt confident we would accomplish our 
objectives. I observed, however, that 
the Soviet view of an independent Po- 
land was quite different from our con- 
ception. 

The President stated that he had en- 
tire confidence in Stalin’s word and he 
felt sure that he would not go back on 
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it. (1, of course, was not aware at that 
time of the quite contrary opinion at- 
tributed by Mr. Charles Rosmarek to 
the President, in their conversation at 
Chicago less than a month before.) 

I said that I regretted I could not 
agree with him, as Stalin’s previous ac- 
tions had shown him not to be depend- 
able. I had in mind Stalin’s treacher- 
ous attack on Poland in September 
1939, regardless of the existence of the 
Polish - Soviet non-aggression pact of 
1932 mutually binding on the two na- 
tions until December 3, 1945; the Soviet 
exhortation to the Poles in Warsaw to 
revolt against the Nazi occupation 
forces in July, 1944, and their subse- 
quent abandonment by a professed ally 
and friend: the obvious attempts to set 
up a Communist-manipulated group as 
the government of Poland regardless 
of the wishes of the people; and the 
forcible incorporation into the U.S.S.R. 
of the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania where I had served as 
American Minister in 1936 and 1937. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that he thought 
Stalin’s idea of having a cordon sani- 
taire, in the shape of a Poland under 
Russian influence, as a bulwark to pro- 
tect the Soviet Union against further 
aggression was understandable; Stalin 
himself had pointed out to the Presi- 
dent that after World War I the Allies 
had formed a cordon sanitaire to the 
east to protect them from the threat 
of Bolshevism ané@ uow he claimed a 
corresponding right to protect himself 
from the west. 

The President suggested that perhaps 
the simplest way to arrange the east- 
ern boundary of Poland would be to 
hold a plebiscite in ten or fiiteen years. 
I expressed doubt whether such a proj- 
ect would be practicable as it would 
mean that the whole government of 
eastern Poland would be in suspense 
for that period and that therefore the 
nature of the government of Poland 
would likewise be dependent on the 
settlement. Such procedure would 
merely keep open the Polish question 
for an indefinite period. 

The President did not press the mat- 
ter further. He closed the interview 
by asking me to give his best regards 
to Premier Mikolajczyk and to Pres- 
ident Benes of Czechoslovakia, both of 
whom were then in London. 
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That was my last meeting with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

During my talk with the President 
I did not inquire what agreemenis were 
made at the Teheran Conference of De- 
cember, 1943, for at the time I did not 
know that any understanding had been 
reached among him, Churchill and 
Stalin on the matter of Poland’s fron- 
tiers. Nor did the President volunteer 
any information on this subject. 

—From I Saw Poland Betrayed. By ArtHur 
Butss Lane, copyright 1948. Used by special 
permission of the Publishers the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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Away WITH THE CHRISTIANS 


THE persecutions of the Church 
lasted for 249 years, starting with 
Nero in the year 64 and terminating 
with the Edict of Milan in 313. Dur- 
ing 120 years of this total period there 
was a certain degree of tolerance on 
the part of the Roman emperors. But 
even during the years of comparative 
tranquillity Christians, as a whole, 
were at all times at the mercy of every 
person ill-disposed toward them or 
their religion: betrayals were fre- 
quent. 

Of the ten persecutions, the cause 
of the first four (64-193) was the per- 
sonal hostility of the Jews and pagans 
towards Christians. 

For some time after its establish- 
ment the Christian Church enjoyed the 
religious privileges of the Jewish na- 
tion. The Jews, as Horace and other 
pre-Christian writers expose, had long 
held a recognized and assured position 
which excited no alarm. But the He- 
brew chiefs would not permit frater- 
nization with members of the new cult 
to continue. The Jews rejected the 
gods of Rome, but they still worshiped 
their national God, Jehovah, even after 
the destruction of the Temple; only 
henceforth they paid their tribute to 
Rome. They regarded Christians not 
as a certain sect of Judaism but as 
apostates scornful of the Mosaic Law. 
They had no scruples, therefore, about 
denouncing them to the agents of the 
governors, and by the end of the first 
century there were even Jewish laws 
proscribing Christians. 

The hostility of the pagans was not 
only from the religious but from the 
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social aspect as well. A_ veritable 
chasm separated the moral convictions 
of each sect. The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were the reverse of the current 
ideas. While the pagans considered 
poverty an evil and estimated the value 
of life as worth the personal pleasure 
it brings with it, Christ, on the con- 
trary, exalted renouncement and sacri- 
fice, preached humility and meekness, 
and proclaimed equality and fraternity 
among men: “Unto the Jews indeed a 
stumblingblock, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness.” 

In general, the new converts to 
Christianity isolated themselves from 
society and fled from pagan festivals, 
although there is no reason to believe 
that this was the case in all particu- 
lars. But since men as a rule are prone 
to feel no affection for those who fail 
to think as they do and who seek no 
social relation with them, they soon 
gain the impression that those who re- 
main aloof are disdainful. They are 
quick to suspect all that is not “in the 
open.” Soon suspicion breeds hate and 
hate avenges itself in reprisals. 

Because of their aloofness from 
pagan ceremonies, Christians were re- 
garded as impious men whose contempt 
for the divinity of the pagan gods was 


responsible for all public calamities: 
“If the Tiber rises as high as the city 
walls, if the Nile does not send its 
waters up over the fields, if the heavens 
give no rain, if there is an _ earth- 
quake, if there is famine or pestilence, 
straightway the cry is ‘Away with the 
Christians to the lions!’” Domitian’s 
motto during the last two bitter years 
of his reign (94-96) was: Christiani 
non sunt, 

Passions once unleashed were such 
that the most abominable and even 
ridiculous crimes were attributed to 
Christians. It was pretended, no doubt 
by the ignorant, that Christians ate 
the flesh of a child in their assemblies 
and adored a god with the head of an 
ass. The hate of the people was sup- 
ported and even incensed by certain 
pagan philosophers, as well as by the 
jealousy of priests; and also by mer- 
chants who made their living selling 
victims for sacrifice or idols for use 
in the pagan cult. 

The reasons that determined the last 
six persecutions (193-313) were of a 
political character and should be at- 
tributed to the initiative and hostility 
of the emperors themselves. 


—From The Song of the Church. By Maate 


Prertk (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
1947. 











MORALS AND MEDICINE 


Wuize Mr. Attlee has suddenly and 
at last awakened to the moral dangers 
implicit in the spread of Communist 
materialism in Western Europe, his 
left hand, in the person of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, is wielding an _ instrument 
which may well be used for the sup- 
pression of the liberty of the individ- 
ual which the Prime Minister has only 
recently discovered to be of value. 
That instrument is the National Health 
Service Act which is due to come into 
force on July 5 next. 

The rather violent opposition of the 
doctors to certain aspects of the pro- 
posed Health Service has, in recent 
weeks, aroused considerable contro- 
versy in the national press, but the 
mass of the public is still unaware that 
the main issue between Mr. Bevan and 
the medical profession is essentially a 
moral one, ... 

The B.M.A. declares that under such 
a system the doctor’s independence 
would be gone for ever, and that a full 
time salaried service would be the in- 
evitable result. It is quite certain, and 
Mr. Bevan does not deny it, that the 
Minister of Health will at any time be 
able, by Regulation alone, to transform 
the basic salary into a full time salary. 

He could do this with the enthusias- 
tic support of the Socialist majority in 
Parliament, and with the complete as- 
surance that effective opposition would 
be impossible on the part of the doc- 
tors whose independence would al- 
ready be gone when the State bought 
up the ownership of their practices. 

In offering the doctors £66 millions 
of public money as compensation for 
the loss of their practice goodwill, not 
even Mr. Bevan has suggested that the 
community will have gained the slight- 
est material return. Not one doctor, not 
one nurse, not even one stethoscope 
will have been added to the communal 
wealth in return for this vast expendi- 
ture. 

But the Minister will certainly have 
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bought something—he scarcely bothers 
to hide the fact that he will have bought 
the unqualified right to control the 
lives, the actions and the freedom of 
expression of all doctors in this coun- 
try. 

In any clash of interest between the 
patient and the State, the salaried doc- 
tor will be gravely embarrassed both 
in his actions and in his judgments. 
But for the Catholic doctor in particu- 
lar, the position is still more serious. 
As things are today, the Catholic prac- 
titioner is at liberty to refuse advice 
on such immoral procedures as birth 
control and artificial insemination, 
while the Catholic surgeon is under no 
compulsion to practice artificial ster- 
ilisation. And these are only the more 
obvious examples of overlapping in the 
fields of morals and medicine. 

This freedom to act according to 
conscience will certainly be endan- 
gered when the doctor is, or tends to 
be, wholly dependent on the State. 

But it is not only the doctor’s actions 
which will be controlled. As a full 
time Civil Servant he will no longer 
be free to make public protest against 
any state-enforced methods which he 
considers immoral. Such control of 
public expression is normal civil ser- 
vice procedure. 

Even if the Minister gives the doctor 
the theoretical right to make public 
protest, he could only do so at the risk 
of losing either his job or his future 
chances of promotion. Doctors work- 
ing in whole time government or mu- 
nicipal posts already suffer from these 
disabilities. Can the Church view with 
equanimity the imposition of such 
controls on the whole medical profes- 
sion? 

The doctors are voting on these is- 
sues now. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation is asking them to say “No” to 
the scheme. Mr. Bevan is hoping that 
money will overcome conscience. 
There are certain indications that his 
hopes are becoming faint. 


—Dr. L. P. Gray, in The Catholic Times 
(London), February 6, 1948, 
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Lay APOSTOLATE NEEDED IN CHINA 


SocrAL studies, in a Catholic sense, 
are a great missionary need in China. 
The Church in China has hardly begun 
to promote those social activities for 
redressing social injustice, and fur- 
nishing social service, which elsewhere 
have become part of the normal life of 
the Church. There are no Catholic 
Trade Unions in China, nor provision 
for the training of Catholic labour 
leaders, as in Great Britain. There are 
as yet no Co-operative Societies, such 
as have been started with such strik- 
ing success in Canada and the United 
States; nor any body of qualified Social 
Service workers to labour among the 
new conditions that are resulting from 
the industrialization of China. It is 
probable that not many Chinese Cath- 
olics know that the Church has raised 
her voice on behalf of Social Reform, 
and has a policy and a plan of her 
own equally opposed to the capitalism 
of the Right and the Communist nos- 
trums of the Left. The Church is there- 
fore in danger of being thought to have 
nothing to say on these burning ques- 
tions, or even of being thought to en- 
dorse big business and high finance 
in its worst modern forms. As a result, 
Young China, burning with reforming 
zeal in face of the conditions of the 
toiling masses, sees in the Communist 
Party the only people who can be trust- 
ed to do something; and perhaps in 
the Catholic Church a mere obstacle 
to the realization of their hopes for a 
new and better China. 

The charitable work of the Church, 
in hospitals, creches, and asylums, is 
dismissed as mere palliative, retarding 
radical reforms. If the old-fashioned 
Chinese praise such works from the 
Buddhist view point of universal 
benevolence, they do not grasp the true 
springs of a Charity which loves suf- 
fering humanity because it loves 
Christ’s vicarious sufferings. And the 
new Chinese reformer rejects both con- 
cepts. Those who think that they have 
discovered a new short cut to do away 
with suffering altogether will always 
regard the Religion of the Cross as a 
dangerous illusion. If here our wit- 
hess must be unflinching and uncom- 


promising, we shall do well not to 
play into the hands of such opponents 
by any apparent aloofness from the so- 
cial questions of the day. Let us make 
it very clear that we feel strongly in 
the matter of Social Justice; not be- 
cause we think man can ever eliminate 
suffering, but because we must fight in- 
justice. Let us proclaim from _ the 
housetops that we seek the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, and that for 
this reason it is our bounden duty to do 
what we can to eliminate injustice in 
the commonweal. It is here that the 
lack of an élite of Catholic laymen and 
laywomen shows itself again. A Chi- 
nese Catholic Social Guild is a crying 
need in China today. 

Then there is the matter of modern 
agnosticism: another evil gift to China 
from the West. Modern knowledge of 
the natural sciences has come to China 
entirely from the West during the last 
fifty years, and since fifty years ago ag- 
nosticism and materialism were the 
only basis for a “scientific” attitude, 
materialism today in China is still iden- 
tified with science, and religion is 
deemed to be the very antithesis of 
science. The first steps in any serious 
study of philosophy would prove to 
the Chinese how unscientific this crude 
materialism is. But then the Chinese, 
like most non-Catholics in the modern 
world, have been taught to regard 
philosophy as:so much waste of time 
beside Science. The youth of China, 
eager to appropriate the secrets of 
Western technology, is therefore solid- 
ly against religion, and particularly 
against Catholicism, believing it to be 
the most obscurantist of all Western 
forms of religion. 

In this situation the Church in China 
has done what it can. We have, for in- 
stance, the finely equipped depart- 
ments of Physics and of Chemistry at 
the Catholic University of Peiping (Fu 
Jen). Such institutions must be mul- 
tiplied if an impression on public opin- 
ion is to be made. We need to produce 
lay men and women distinguished both 
as scientists and as Catholics. Their 
part will then be to influence their fel- 
low-countrymen in a manner which a 
ert eM missionary can hardly equal. 


E. Zacwaagis, in The Month (Lon- 
don), January, 1948. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA UNDER SOVIET 


By a neat coup d’état in February, 
the Communists gained complete con- 
trol of the government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. This central European country, 
which had been part of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire prior to the First 
World War, came into existence as an 
independent republic by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Nine years ago Czechoslo- 
vakia came under Nazi domination by 
the Munich Pact. Three years ago, 
after the surrender of Germany, Pres- 
ident Benes felt that the only hope of 
preserving his country was by placat- 
ing Stalin to whom at that time he gave 
a deciding voice in its foreign relations 
and in its economic dealings with other 
countries. The last general elections 
gave the Communists only thirty-eight 
per cent of the seats in the Czechoslo- 
vak Parliament, but they succeeded in 
gaining control of key positions and 
as they were the largest party bloc in 
Parliament, the Premier, Klement Gott- 
wald, is a Communist. 

Early in February the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Vaclav Nosek, 
removed eight non-Communist police 
supervisors in Prague and replaced 
them with Communists, the same 
maneuver that has turned police forces 
into Communist party organs in other 
countries. At a Cabinet meeting Febru- 
ary 13th, other ministers demanded 
that Nosek rescind the order. He re- 
fused to do so and on February 20th 
the ministers of the National Socialist, 
Slovak Democrat and Catholic People’s 
parties resigned, apparently hoping to 
force an early general election. 

Premier Gottwald, backed by a large 
crowd of sympathizers chanting Red 
slogans in the streets of the capital, de- 
manded, on February 21st, the right 
to appoint members to the Cabinet at 
once from the Communist and extreme 
left-wing Social Democrat members of 
a new “National Front.” President 
Benes temporarily blocked this move 
by refusing to accept the resignations 
of the non-Communist ministers. But 


the Communists began the familiar 
pressure tactics. The Minister of the 
Interior suddenly called an auxiliary 
police force, men wearing red arm- 
bands, and they sprang out of nowhere, 
to help the regular police suppress 
popular anti-Communist demonstra- 
tions. The border was immediately 
closed so that no Czech could leave 
the country and no foreigner enter it. 
They accused the opposition parties of 
“plotting against the democratic re- 
gime,” and with this familiar excuse, 
raided the headquarters of the Nation- 
al Socialists, the largest opposition 
party, and of the Social Democrats. 
Opposition newspapers and magazines 
were silenced by outright seizure of 
their plants or by confiscation of edi- 
tions. By February 23d the Commu- 
nists were occupying public buildings, 
the government bureaus and even fac- 
tories were taken over in the name of 
the new Government. 

Cabinet ministers who had not al- 
ready resigned were forced out till 
only two non-Communists were left: 
Benes, who had been forced to accept 
the new Cabinet remains as Presi- 
dent. Jan Masaryk, son of the late 
President, Thomas Masaryk, who had 
remained in the Cabinet, reportedly 
committed suicide on March 10th. 
Thirty professors were dismissed 
from Charles University in Prague, and 
anti-Communist leaders were removed 
from student organizations and from 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. Com- 
munists mobilized their forces in the 
ranks of labor and a great labor mass 
meeting was staged which would have 
declared a general strike if Benes had 
not given in to the demands of Gott- 
wald. It required only five days for 
the Communists to succeed in com- 
pletely taking over the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, which had lasted a 
little less than thirty years. 

The free nations of the world were 
shocked and alarmed by these events, 
recalling Bismarck’s maxim that who- 
ever controls Bohemia (which is part 
of Czechoslovakia) controls Europe. 
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The Skoda armaments plants, virtually 
unharmed by the Second World War, 
are in that country and constitute a 
rich prize for Stalin. The United 
States, England and France issued a 
joint declaration of protest on Febru- 
ary 26th, condemning the Communist 
coup d’état, but this was more for the 
record than anything else, and, indeed, 
it was promptly rejected by Gottwald 
as soon as received. 

An editorial in The New York Times 
for February 28th, recalled a statement 
made ten years ago by Maxim Lit- 
vinov, then Soviet Foreign Commissar. 
Speaking before the League of Nations 
Assembly in Geneva, he said: “Czecho- 
slovakia is suffering interference in its 
internal affairs at the hands of a neigh- 
boring state.” The independence of 
“one of the oldest, most cultured, most 
hard-working of European peoples” 
was, he declared, in danger. “I am 
sure, ladies and gentlemen,” Litvinov 
continued, “that the sympathies, if not 
of all governments, at any rate of all 
peoples represented in this Assembly, 
go out to the Czechoslovak people in 
this, its terrible hour of trial.” In the 
words of the Times Editorial, “The 
wheel of fate has turned in ten years. 
Litvinov, when last heard of, was in 
forced retirement. The ‘neighboring 
state’ of which he spoke as then threat- 
ening Czechoslovakia’s independence 
has been destroyed in a titanic war. 
But a new neighbor, employing the 
same familiar pressures, has taken the 
old neighbor’s place. Once more the 
sympathies of the peoples of the world 
‘go out to the Czechoslovak people in 
this, its terrible hour of trial.’ ” 
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INSTALLATION OF ARCHBISHOP KEOUGH 


THE Most Reverend Francis P. 
Keough, who had been Bishop of Prov- 
idence, R. I., since 1934, was installed 
as the Archbishop of the primatial See 
of Baltimore, Md., February 24th, by 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. The cere- 
mony took place in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
which had been raised to the status of 
a minor basilica by Pope Pius XI. The 
altar in this historic cathedral had been 
the scene of the first ordination of a 


priest in this country and the first con- 
secration of a bishop. 

In a discourse following the installa- 
tion, the Apostolic Delegate recalled 
several interesting facts about the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore. The eleven 
archbishops of Baltimore, he _ said, 
have spanned the pontificates of eleven 
Popes, and he noted that there had 
been eleven Councils of Baltimore 
which “pertained rather to North 
America and were held in such high 
regard they served as a pattern for 
canonical legislation also for other 
countries, especially those of the Eng- 
lish tongue—England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Australia.” These Councils of 
Baltimore, said Archbishop Cicognani, 
provided an opportunity for all bishops 
of the United States to come together 
and “there flourished among them that 
spirit of understanding and union 
which bore such important and numer- 
ous fruits.” It was the same spirit, he 
declared, which led to the founding of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

Archbishop Keough takes over the 
rule of this important archdiocese suc- 
ceeding to the honor bestowed long ago 
by Pope Pius IX. on one of his prede- 
cessors: “primus inter aequales” in the 
American Hierarchy. 
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Two ARCHBISHOPS APPOINTED 


In mid-February it was announced 
that the Most Reverend J. Francis Mc- 
Intyre, Coadjutor Archbishop of New 
York since 1946, had been appointed 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, Calif. and 
that the Most Reverend Gerald T. Ber- 
gan, Bishop of Des Moines, Iowa, since 
1934, had been appointed Archbishop 
of Omaha, Neb. 

Archbishop McIntyre is a native of 
New York, where he was born in 
1886. He was ordained in New York, 
May 21, 1921, and two years later was 
appointed an assistant Chancellor. In 
1934 he became Chancellor and was 
made a Monsignor. On January 8, 1941, 
Msgr. McIntyre was consecrated Titu- 
lar Bishop of Cyrene and Auxiliary to 
Cardinal Spellman, and on July 20, 
1946, he was elevated to the Titular 
See of Paltus and named Coadjutor 
Archbishop of New York, without right 
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of succession. His recent appointment 
to Los Angeles fills the vacancy left by 
the death of Archbishop John J. Cant- 
well on October 30, 1946. The Archdio- 
cese has two Auxiliary Bishops and 688 
priests, caring for a Catholic popula- 
tion of over 600,000. Archbishop Mc- 
Intyre was installed in Los Angeles 
March 19th. 

The Most Reverend Gerald T. Bergan 
was born in Peoria, Ill., January 6, 
1892. He studied in Rome and was 
ordained there October 25, 1915. After 
graduate studies he returned to Peoria 
and in 1920 was appointed Chancellor 
and six years later became rector of 
the Cathedral. The late Cardinal Mun- 
delein consecratec 1im Bishop of Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 13, 1934, and the 
diocese has made great strides since 
then. Bishop Bergan now becomes the 
Archbishop of Omaha, the See left va- 
cant by the sudden death last Novem- 
ber of the Most Reverend James H. 
Ryan, 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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SEEKS ADMISSION OF 400,000 DP’s 


TuHeE National Catholic Resettlement 
Council holding a regional meeting in 
Chicago in February, called for special 
legislation of Congress to admit 400,000 
DP’s into this country within the next 
four years. Representatives of twenty- 
five dioceses were present and report- 
ed on a survey being made of the hous- 
ing, labor and religious problems that 
have to be faced by 100,000 DP’s a year 
coming into the United States. 

The Right Rev. Edward E. Swan- 
strom of New York, executive director 
of the Council stated that it would be 
“good business” to bring that many 
DP’s into this country, and he added: 
“It costs the people of the United States 
about $1,300,000 annually to feed the 
unfortunate persons who have escaped 
from their countries and now cannot 
return for fear of Soviet reprisals. In 
this country,” he said, “the DP’s could 


earn their living on farms, in factories, 
and wherever needed. As most of 
them are farmers they would not add 
to the critical housing situation in this 
country. 

“The various committees of our 
Council are making surveys in every 
diocese of the nation,” continued the 
Monsignor. “Every DP coming here 
would be quickly assimilated into the 
nation’s economic life. There is a job 
for every one of them and a home for 
them without in any way adding to the 
supposed housing shortage. The com- 
mittee reports are indicating,” he 
added, “that the DP’s can be adequate- 
ly accommodated here.” 

Msgr. Swanstrom gave these figures 
about the displaced persons in Europe: 
their total number is about 1,200,000 
and of these 400,000 are unregistered 
because they fear Soviet reprisals; 55 
per cent are Catholics, 27 per cent 
Orthodox and Protestant, and 18 per 
cent Jewish. He added that 35 per 
cent of them are farmers and 60 per 
cent are employable, according to a 
report of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 
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DEAN OF CARDINALS D1Es 


His Eminence Gennaro Cardinal 
Pignatelli di Belmonte, Dean of the 
Sacred College, died February 16th, at 
the age of ninety-six. His death re- 
duces the number of Cardinals to sixty. 
Cardinal Pignatelli had been a priest 
for nearly seventy years. He served in 
many important diplomatic posts in 
European capitals and in 1911 was ele- 
vated to the College of Cardinals, He 
had been appointed Papal Legate to 
the Eucharistic Congress at Lourdes in 
1914 and was Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary for the Coronation of King George 
V. of England in 1910. He was Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Cere- 
monies. 

May his soul rest in peace! 

JosEpH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art. By Herbert Ellsworth Cory.— 
Juarez and His Mexico. By Ralph Roeder.—Doctor Freud. By Emil Ludwig.— 
France Alive. By Claire Huchet Bishop.—Priest-Workman in Germany. By Henri 


Perrin. 


Translated by Rosemary Sheed.—Memoirs of a Secret Agent of Free 


France. Vol. I. By Rémy.—The Negro in the American Theater. By Edith J. R. 
Isaacs.—Prize Stories of 1947. Edited by Herschel Brickel.—Hitler in Ourselves. 
By Max Picard.—Cry, the Beloved Country. By Alan Paton.—I Sing of a Maiden. 
Edited by Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S.—The Story of a Family. By Stéphane- 


Joseph Piat, O.F.M.—Bridge to Russia: Those Amazing Aleutians. 


Morgan.—Shorter Notices. 


The Significance of Beauty in Nature 
and Art. By Herbert Ellsworth Cory. 
The Bruce Publishing 


Milwaukee: 

Co. $4.00. 

In the desire of his enthusiastic, 
poetic nature to share a newly-found 
truth, Herbert Ellsworth Cory here 
enters the lists of aesthetic contro- 
versy. Armed with the philosophia 
perennis, in doughty and knightly 
manner he jousts with comers on all 
sides: at his left the bohemian cham- 
pions of subjectivism from Greenwich 
Village and the Paris left bank, from 
the towering citadels of the German 
philosophers, and from the American 
and Anglo-Saxon keeps of sentimental- 
ism; and at his right the champions 
of objectivism, the Philistines and 
Functionalists from the thick-walled 
security of the bourgeois strongholds. 
The opinions and definitions of a host 
of writers on aesthetics are sympa- 
thetically presented, analyzed and dis- 
cussed. Perry, Santayana, Croce, 
Kant, Hegel especially he engages in 
good-willed argument. And he does 
not stop with these latter-day writers 
but charges back through the centuries 
to finally roam Greece, Egypt, and 
even the cultures of Prehistoric Man 
and his contemporary primitive cous- 
ins in jungle or city. He rests with 
philosopher and artist friends whom 
he. finds on the way, stopping longest 
with St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle. 
Sometimes with, sometimes without 
that sly scholarly humor which looks 
up at one from a book over the top of 
spectacles, he even tackles a wind- 
mill or two on the way. Chivalrous 


By Murray 


to the extreme with the person of his 
foes, he none the less firmly despoils 
them of their armor, bringing back as 
booty some treasure from each, and 
though he identifies some of these as 
goods originally stolen from his 
friends, he always gives credit due 
to the sources, friend or foe. 

His aim in all this is to gather a ma- 
jority report from all places and times 
on the nature of beauty and the arts, 
and from this material to sift and or- 
ganize a majority opinion. He formu- 
lates a set of definitions which in- 
cludes all that is positive and comple- 
mentary from friend and enemy, and 
attempts to show, with considerable 
success, how it is not the affirmations 
of objectivist and subjectivist contro- 
versialists that conflict, but their mu- 
tual negations. He describes the part of 
each positive view in that whole. He 
is careful to warn in doing this, against 
the error of confusing the deprivative 
partiality which evil is (a lack of due 
good), with the natural wholesome 
partiality of complementary concepts, 
so that evil is not let into the picture 
under the guise of a complement. 

Throughout the book he shows the 
harmony of the affirmations in the ma- 
jority opinion (whether the voice of 
pagan, Jew, agnostic, or Christian) 
with the philosophia perennis—and 
the tradition and doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Church—which he expounds with 
the grateful enthusiasm, and the zeal 
for accuracy of the devout convert. 
The book well earns the nihil obstat 
and imprimatur it bears. 

The mass of material gathered by 
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the author, the depth of his percep- 
tions and analysis, the orientation and 
wholeness of his synthesis, make this 
book not only a highly valuable sum- 
mary of the literature on aesthetics but 
also an organic synthesis of all that 
is good in that literature. It inci- 
dentally brings to light some aesthetic 
comment from Catholic sources that 
have been neglected. 

Although from a strictly objective 
viewpoint the book may admirably do 
for the philosopher and critic what 
the author set out to do, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, a practicing artist, 
the material would have been more 
clearly and usefully presented for those 
whom it should most benefit, had the 
author indulged less in scholarly shop- 
talk, long asides, word manipulation, 
and sentences overburdened with par- 
enthetical dependent clauses, Strings of 
manufactured adjectives and hyphena- 
tions, post-s, pseudo-s, quasi-s, neo-s 
and the overworking of perfervid ad- 
jectives often burden and sometimes 
mar the exposition of his ultimate the- 
sis: Cognoscimus Deum per eam quae 
facta sunt, 

Dr. Cory’s inclusion of the remark 
of one contemporary, who after “de- 
creeing Scripture to the status of mere 
literature,” holds it “necessary for lit- 
erature to become scripture,” and his 
comment on this remark, “This is the 
aesthetics which it has been the alpha 
and omega of this treatise to spurn un- 
derfoot by the use of the facts of 
science and history and philosophy 
marshaled by the pure reason,” gives 
in his own words the most concise 
summary of the material from which 
he has fashioned his reply, and the 
content of his beok. 

RoBERT AMENDOLA. 


Juarez and His Mexico. By Ralph 
Roeder. New York: The Viking 
Press. Two Vols. $10.00. 

This biography, for all the praise 
that has been bestowed on it, is in no 
sense objective. This reviewer’s inter- 
est in Judérez was derived from his 
father, who was close to many 
Juarists, among them Romero Rubio, 
Matias Romero, Juarez’s ambassador to 
the United States, Ramén Prida (his 
father’s junior law partner), married 
to a granddaughter of Juarez. On one 
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occasion, in fact, my father delivered 
the annual Juarez panegyric, but his 
admiration for the hero was critical 
and became more and more so with 
the years. He spoke often of the un- 
necessary executions, due to Juarez’s 
cruelty and of his atrocious “elec- 
tions”; he thought Juarez’s death was 
hastened—and I have heard this ac- 
count recently confirmed by Sejfior 
Reyes Retana, whose uncle was con- 
nected with the Mexico City Police— 
by the shock he received on learning 
that his son-in-law, whom he allowed 
to escape, had been guilty of profiteer- 
ing on government contracts. 

In other quarters too Juarez’s popu- 
larity has waned. One Mexican diplo- 
mat referred to him as Siva, the god of 
destruction; Sefior Vasconcelos, former 
Mexican minister of education, who 
has never been especially religious, 
pronounced him in my presence the 
worst ruler Mexico ever had. 

There are many aspects of his hero’s 
personality and rule which Mr. Roeder 
ignores. The Juarez Reform Laws 
have had far-reaching results. The in- 
stitution of civil marriage, as Gamio, a 
Juarist, states, had the effect of bas- 
tardizing the children of unions sol- 
emnized by the Church only and ex- 
posing them to vexatious litigation if 
their parents died intestate. Accord- 
ing to J. A. Mateos, a Juarist also, the 
confiscation of Church property ex- 
posed the poor to evictions and to 
usurious loans, very much as in Eng- 
land under Henry VIII. Moreover, the 
confiscation of Church funds meant 
the destruction of Mexico’s banking 
system. Hence it had the effect of 
throwing Diaz, who came soon after 
Juarez, into the arms of greedy foreign 
investors. Again, the attack on the 
Church and her property, in a coun- 
try where private ownership has been 
hardly understood by the Indians, 
paved the way for wholesale confisca- 
tions since 1917, including the seizure 
of American oil properties. 

Despite the author’s imperfect un- 
derstanding of Indians and of Span- 
iards, of Catholic thought and of in- 
ternational and Mexican politics, his 
book has some merits. It contains a 
wealth of information and illuminating 
side lights on the Mexican Liberals. 
He has made a splendid use of .the 
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documents compiled by the late W. 
R. Manning and he brings before the 
American public a convincing and in- 
teresting account of the workings of 
Manifest Destiny in Mexico. Yet even 
here he is guilty of a serious omission: 
he says not a word about the Mexican 
Conservatives’ efforts, so _ clearly 
brought out by Flint, to neutralize the 
United States before inviting Maximil- 
ian to the Mexican throne. 

Nor does he tell us a word either 
about the Zapoteca Indians or their in- 
stitutions, although he would have us 
believe they produced a world reform- 
er in Juarez. Why too does he devote 
so little space to Poinsett? His role in 
preparing the disorganization of Mex- 
ico was very important, as Priestley 
and Father Cuevas, both unfortunately 
absent in Roeder’s bibliography, bring 
out. In fact, it was Poinsett who set up 
the radical Masonic lodges, where 
“parties” were organized, “conven- 
tions” held and candidates “elected.” 
Why the author’s absolute silence 
about political Masonry in Mexico? 

Moreover, as one reads Mr. Roeder’s 
book, one gets the impression that the 
Mexican Conservatives produced noth- 


ing but some able military command- 
ers and some pot-bellied prelates. Yet, 
on the authority of the standard his- 
tories of Mexican literature (not men- 
tioned in Mr. Roeder’s bibliography) 


they produced excellent writers: 
Pesado, Munguia, Couto and others. 
Of course, Juarez is a highly con- 
troversial subject but in the interest of 
objective, unprejudiced history the 
American public is entitled to an early 
revision of this book. E. R. Prnepa. 


Doctor Freud. An Analysis and a 
Warning. By Emil Ludwig. New 
York: Hellman, Williams & Co. 
$3.00. 

The author, well known for many 
books on many subjects, here launches 
a virulent attack against Freud’s doc- 
trines. He does not criticize medical 
psychology or other methods of men- 
tal treatment; he is concerned exclu- 
sively with the teachings of Sigmund 
Freud. One must realize this, because 
there are many who believe that at- 
tacking Freud means attacking psy- 
chiatry or psychotherapy; great though 
the influence of Freudism has been 


and is in these fields, it does not make 
up the whole of them. 

There are many things in Freudian 
psychology which are objectionable, 
partly because they are philosophically 
untenable, partly because of the neg- 
lect of ascertained but contradictory 
facts, partly because of some moral 
implications. It is, therefore, desirable 
that Freud’s doctrine be carefully ex- 
amined and criticized. Also that this 
be done in a readable manner. So far 
the author’s enterprise would deserve 
recognition, were it not that his pro- 
cedure is not what one would wish it 
to be. 

He indeed tries to present the doc- 
trines he criticizes mostly in the words 
of Freud; but he never gives any ref- 
erence. Moreover, the translator has 
not looked up these quotations in the 
available English publications, but has 
translated them from Ludwig’s text, so 
that it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the passages reproduced ren- 
der exactly Freud’s ideas. Further- 
more, some other rather remarkable 
inaccuracies arouse suspicion concern- 
ing the reliability of the whole. 

Neither does the psychology which 
Mr. Ludwig opposes to that of Freud 
as preferable and closer to reality 
withstand criticism. The author is an 
admirer of certain schools of natural- 
istic psychology, whose claims for re- 
liability are in no way superior to 
those of the doctrine he attacks. Nor 
does he take account of some modifica- 
tions which Freud’s theory has under- 
gone at the hands of one or the other of 
his avowed followers. 

One will agree with Mr. Ludwig that 
the general diffusion of Freudian ideas 
has brought about a very undesirable 
state of affairs. These ideas are taken 
by an enormous number of people as 
the latest and surest statements of men- 
tal science, which indubitably they are 
not. It is also true that the reason why 
Freudism spread so rapidly and 
achieved such a success, particularly 
in English-speaking countries deserves 
study. The chapter dealing with this 
problem is quite stimulating, although 
the sociological analysis lacks pro- 
fundity and documentation. 

Mr. Ludwig has made a specialty of 
biographical study; how far he is to be 
considered reliable in this field is not 
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of this reviewer’s competence to judge. 
The chapters dealing with Freud’s, in- 
deed sometimes highly fantastic, inter- 
pretations of historical personalities 
belong in any case to the more valu- 
able parts of the book. 

A naturalistic thinker himself, the 
author, of course, is blind to the basic 
fallacies of Freud’s philosophy which 
is pure naturalism and presents a one- 
sided view of human nature “from be- 
low.” Therefore this book is hardly 
the work needed to combat the still 
powerful impact of Freudism on mod- 
ern civilization. 

The mere fact, however, that here is 
manifested a strong hostility against 
Freud in the camp of non-Christian 
or even of materialistic thought should 
be given attention. It shows that all is 
not as sound in the structure of Freu- 
dian psychoanalysis as its disciples 
want the public to believe. 

RvuDOLF ALLERS. 


France Alive. By Claire Huchet Bishop. 
New York: Declan X. McMullen Co. 
$3.00. 

Priest-Workman in Germany. By Henri 
Perrin. Translated by Rosemary 
Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Great has been the impact of France 
Alive on American readers, the major- 
ity of whom are unaware of the ex- 
traordinary postwar developments in 
Christian France. To one who has seen 
and studied them on the spot for the 
past eighteen months, the book seems 
to be a very good survey, giving not 
only an adequate grasp of new Protes- 
tant and Ecumenical movements but 
also of two major specialized move- 
ments of Catholic Action, JOC (work- 
ers) and JAC (farmers), and most im- 
portant of all, of the new family move- 
ment (MPF). One wonders, however, 
why the JEC (students’ movement) 
was not as adequately treated. 

More interesting to some will be 
Mrs. Bishop’s description of the litur- 
gical revival in France, especially her 
very effective picture of Mass in the 
Paris slums. Her account of worker 
priests and of the teams of Christian 
militants rings true, even the amusing 
but significant reaction of newly con- 
verted proletarians, who tried to find 
the Christian meeting at High Mass in 


a bourgeois church. While the Boi- 
mondeau co-operative factory is well 
described, as is the Seminary of the 
Mission de France, I do not think that 
the author gives an adequate picture 
of Economie et Humanisme, the Do- 
minican attempt at a total answer to 
France’s problems, although several 
times she alludes to ideas stemming 
from EH such as the sacerdotal team, 
the resident team, the structural team, 
the Boimondeau community, etc. One 
feels that Mrs. Bishop has avoided the 
deeper social implications of this 
transformed, Christian France. She 
has not sufficiently underlined the new 
Christian’s acute awareness of the ne- 
cessity of rethinking a new society in 
all of its institutions, his enthusiasm 
for the city of tomorrow. Yet France 
Alive with its thorough bibliography 
is an excellent introduction giving a 
taste of the new spirit of Christian 
France where “to be a Christian is to 
love,” to be “. . . not individually but 
communally,” where friendship, “an 
effective friendship that brings ma- 
terial, intellectual and moral libera- 
tion” is the key, where “everything is 
done locally but with a keen sense of 
the universal.” 


Father Perrin’s diary of his year’s 
stay as a worker in Germany has tre- 
mendous interest for those of us keen 
to follow the new development of 
Christianity. While the episodes of 
his work, his apostolic weekends, his 
imprisonment are quite insignificant in 
comparison with those of the resist- 
ance and concentration camps (as he 
would be the first to admit), yet 
Priest-Workman in Germany is rich in 
the new spirit of France. One senses it 
throughout, in the Jesuit’s work with 
the militant Jocists; in his sense of re- 
sponsibility for the German community 
—his report on the conduct of ordinary 
Germans is helpful indeed to those of 
us who hesitate to condemn a whole 
people; in his feeling of liberation 
when, doffing the soutane, he felt 
closer to other men; in his gradual 
comprehension of workers’ solidarity; 
in his sureness about the importance 
of community—which he says was “to 
serve everyone ... everybody doing 
all that he could to serve the commun- 
ity”; in his anxiety to make Mass ac- 
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cessible to workers; in his awareness 
of the rarity of a “real Christian”; in 
his refusal to stay in the Catholic 
ghetto and his realization of a Chris- 
tian’s duty to be “amongst pagans, and 
really become theirs as Christ became 
ours, giving up their life, their time, 
their resources, their activity for those 
who haven’t yet heard the good tid- 
ings”; in his understanding that a 
priest must speak to his people not 
out of a book but out of his heart, with 
a renewed and living liturgy. 

These are the notions so current 
among Catholic militants in France. 
They are implicit in the simple stories 
Father Perrin tells about Jacques, and 
the little Pole, and Nikita the Russian. 
In these simple tales, reminiscent of 
those told in Galilee long ago, Father 
Perrin gets across the reality, the 
depth of France’s second spring. He 
sums up its characteristics well when 
he speaks of the riches of the militant: 
“. .., daily Communion, the return to 
Paul, John and the whole of Scrip- 
ture, the close presence of God found 
everywhere in creation, the conscious- 
ness of our Divine life and sonship, the 
knowledge that we share in the great 
Body of Christ, our love and deep 
need for liturgical prayer.” These are 
indeed two books well worth reading. 

SALLy W. Cassipy. 


Memoirs of a Secret Agent of Free 
France. Volume I: June, 1940-June, 
1942, The Silent Company. By Rémy. 
Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
New York: Whittlesey House-Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $4.00. 

This is an autobiographical sketch, 
narrating the author’s adventures as 
head of the secret intelligence group 
of the Free French. One of many such 
networks, his Confrérie de Notre Dame 
was the earliest to transmit valuable in- 
formation to England and helped in 
the sinking of enemy submarines and 
cargo ships, in the attack on the 
Scharnhorst and various commando 
raids. Of its two thousand members, 
several hundred were taken out of 
active service by arrests, tortures and 
shooting. Rémy seems to have been 
able to work his way into the confi- 
dence of all the numerous persons to 
whom he had to apply for help; and to 
these friends, some of them not even 


known by name, he pays tribute in his 
foreword. 

Before the war, employed in the 
Bank of France, and later engaged in 
the producing of French films, he left 
France secretly in 1940 and promptly 
accepted De Gaulle as his leader—with 
an instinct much surer than that of his 
fellow countrymen and some of our 
own American statesmen. He speaks 
quite simply of his fright at his first 
crossing of the border into the occu- 
pied zone, and of his tears at the news 
that Vichy was “collaborating”; and 
he tells how, after a long period of 
pressure from his devout wife and chil- 
dren, he eventually returned to the 
practice of his faith in England. 

His style is engaging, but the narra- 
tive—which will extend to another vol- 
ume—is spread a bit thin here and 
there, and is filled with rather insigni- 
ficant details, possibly because the rest 
of the story could not be finished in 
time for publication at present. The 
book may be offered unhesitatingly to 
any reader who loves adventure and 
admires unselfish idealism. 

JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


The Negro in the American Theater. 
By Edith J. R. Isaacs. New York: 
Theatre Arts. $3.50. 

How strong the impact of the Negro 
on American art is verified in this 
study by Mrs. Isaacs, editor for twenty- 
six years of Theatre Arts. Our artists, 
sculptors and musicians are steeped 
in African rhythms and our first suc- 
cessful folklore opera was inspired 
and sung by Negroes, although com- 
posed and written by whites. This give 
and take is characteristic of the whole 
Negro movement in our theater. Min- 
strel Shows, based on the Plantation 
tradition, were the rage from 1843-90, 
“Mr. Bones” stemming directly from 
the slave castanet player with his 
sheepbones, but the Minstrels were al- 
ways white companies in blackface. 
The Frohmans began their career as 
advance agents for the first Negro 
Minstrels, who made such a hit in Eu- 
rope that Charles Frohman brought a 
black company back to the U. S. A. in 
1882 and Gustav then conceived the 
idea of having a real Negro play in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

As far back as 1821, there was a 
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Negro theater in New York at Bleecker 
and Mercer Streets but it was for Negro 
trade. Ira Aldridge, the great Negro 
actor, grandson of a Senegalese chief, 
who was honored in England, in Swe- 
den, Russia and Poland, and who 
played Othello to Edmund Kean’s Iago, 
died just before a projected tour of 
America. 

General acclaim also greeted the 
vaudeville team of Williams and 
Walker on a European tour and they 
enjoyed the favor of a command per- 
formance at Buckingham Palace for the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday party. Wil- 
liams was the first Negro to appear in 
the Ziegfeld Follies, but the honor of 
creating the first great Negro role, for 
which he had longed, went to Charles 
Gilpin as the Emperor Jones in 1920, 
just before Williams’s death. Mrs. 
Isaacs feels, however, that credit must 
be awarded to Ridgely Torrence, who 
in 1914, showed the Negro as a human 
being and not a comic, in his one act 
play, Granny Maumee. It seems to me 
Uncle Tom had paved the way. 

From the Provincetown Playhouse 
production of O’Neill’s All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Wings in 1924, starring Paul 
Robeson, down to the present-day tri- 
umphs of Ethel Waters in Mamba’s 
Daughters and Cabin in the Sky, of 
Canada Lee as Caliban in The Tempest 
and in Native Son, of Robeson again in 
in his great Othello, Mrs. Isaacs gives 
us a comprehensive and impressive 
record of Negro achievement in our 
theater. 

It is true that Negro syncopations 
have brought us the Jazz Age to which 
the Spirituals seem a weak counter- 
balance. There is hope that their heri- 
tage of simple faith will be recaptured 
in the Negro Little Theaters which are 
encouraging their own playwrights. 
Mrs. Isaac’s study is handsomely print- 
ed with many photographs and is writ- 


ten in fullest sympathy with her sub- \ 


ject. E. VR. Wyarrt. 


Prize Stories of 1947. The O. Henry 
Awards. Edited by Herschel Brick- 
ell. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.00. 

The current crop of O. Henry prize 
stories, representing the intelligence, 
insight and technical skill of some of 
the most gifted young American writ- 


ers, makes depressing reading indeed. 
A few of the authors deal with frank- 
ly psychopathic case histories but for 
the most part they are concerned with 
analyses, ranging from compassionate 
to contemptuous, of ordinary people 
and their quest for a satisfying life. In 
all instances—-from Mary Deasy’s 
poignant “The Holiday,” telling of a 
desperately poor family on an outing, 
and Jane Cobb’s “The Hot Day,” de- 
scribing an unhappy wife seeking to 
save her marriage, to J. F. Powers’s 
ironically titled dissection of a self- 
righteous rectory housekeeper, “The 
Valiant Woman,” or David Cornel 
DeJong’s “The Record,” a cynical ac- 
count of divorce and depraved ideals 
—the quest is futile. As Struthers Burt, 
one of the three judges puts it: “Not a 
single one of these stories presents a 
ray of hope for things as they are. And 
this runs from the average American 
marriage to the country in general. 
Here ... is a grim acceptance that ‘the 
American dream’ personally and oth- 
erwise has gone badly askew.” He 
might have added that the authors can 
find no more worthwhile role for 
themselves than spectators at the de- 
bacle. Morra WALSH. 


Hitler in Ourselves. By Max Picard. 
Translated by Heinrich Hauser. 
Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co. 
$3.50. 

Dead or alive, Hitler defies all at- 
tempts to classify and judge him by 
human standards. There was nothing 
essentially German about him and yet 
millions of Germans looked up to him 
as the superman of their nation. His 
physical make-up did not suggest the 
remotest kinship with the pure race he 
advocated, and yet millions saw in him 
the perfect embodiment of a superior 
race. He shrieked, denounced, threat- 
ened; yet German masses followed him 
with incomprehensible blindness into 
the abyss of his monstrosities and 


. found in his ravings the very meaning 


of their lives. 

The Swiss philosopher, Max Picard, 
approaches this phenomenon on a dif- 
ferent plane. He speaks of two Hitlers: 
the one in flesh and blood, with a face 
devoid of human expression in its total 
emptiness—a demoniacal being; the 
other in ourselves, worshipers of ma- 
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terial pursuits who have lost our re- 
deeming faith and with it our place 
in a world of spiritual continuity. 
Face to face with nothingness we will 
do our utmost to convince ourselves 
that it is not we who have lost every- 
thing, but others, all the others—as it 
happened in Germany. Crass material- 
ism, fed so long on fallacies of power 
and race, burst forth there with satanic 
fury when Hitler, loudspeaker for mil- 
lions of human wrecks, rose to prove 
that one can cast off the spirit given 
by God, and yet tread other nations 
underfoot. The rest is recorded his- 
tory. 

Picard’s book is written with the 
imaginative power of a believer who 
searches deep into the present state of 
modern man. The idea underlying his 
work—Hitler as Devil Incarnate, as a 
symbolical warning that in this swift- 
moving age punishment follows upon 
crime immediately—is eminently re- 
ligious and illustrates not only the Ger- 
man downfall but also the other pit- 
falls of a materialized world. 

The translation from the German by 
Heinrich Hauser deserves full praise. 
Robert S. Hartman has written for the 
American reader an_ introduction 
which in itself is a comprehensive 
summary of the book. 

JOHN FERMATT. 


Cry, the Beloved Country. By Alan 
Paton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 
Not since Stuart Cloete gave us 

Turning Wheels some years ago has so 

fine a story come out of South Africa. 

As a matter of fact, it is so fine, that 

in all probability it may pass unhon- 

ored and unsung by the moguls of the 
book industry. 

With the moving simplicity of Bibli- 
cal diction, Alan Paton tells the story 
of an old Zulu pastor, Kumalo, from 
Ndotsheni, in search of his Prodigal 
Son Absalom. He seeks him in the 
highways and byways and in the pur- 
lieus of Johannesburg, only to discover 
that Abaslom has been arrested and 
condemned to be hanged for murder- 
ing the son of James Jarvis, British 
plantation owner in Ndotsheni and, 
incidentally, vitally interested, as the 
son also was, in the betterment of 
conditions for African natives. The 


poignancy of the plot is obvious, and 
the author develops it with an econ- 
omy of detail and at the same time, an 
intensity of emotion postively stun- 
ning. 

While following the personal trag-\, 
edy of two lives, we are made aware 
of South Africa’s social and racial 
problems where the leaven of unrest 
is working to the surface as inevitably 
as it is in all corners of our forlorn 
globe. Without long drawn-out dis- 
sertations, clichés or sermonizing, the 
author subtly convinces us, in a com- 
paratively slim volume, of that power 
beyond the din of sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. “Caritas” is personi- 
fied in several minor characters, but 
pre-eminently in the humble Zulu par- 
son and in the powerful English land- 
owner, who, in their small community, 
wrought miracles of fellowship. Could 
their example be emulated in wider 
communities, Utopia would become 
more of a probability than a mirage. 

This story is a sad one. It is totally 
devoid of humor. A kind of eerie 
fascination possesses the reader from 
the first to the last page. Native 
amorality is depicted naturally, but 
from a high moral standpoint entirely 
free however of smugness or cant. If 
you are looking for a profound and 
beautiful book in which humility and 
love and the power of childlike Chris- 
tianity are requisites, then Cry, the Be- 
loved Country is a clarion call. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


I Sing of a Maiden. Edited by Sister 
M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.50. 

This anthology of Mary-poems is su- 
perb. Sister Thérése has spanned the 
centuries in her quest for the quintes- 
sence of Marian poetry, and these 459 
pages are not only representative of 
the religious fervor of each era but 
also indicative of the literary genius of 
the time. Going back to the foreshad- 
owings of Mary in Genesis, the com- 
piler then comes forward with sure 
judgment and good taste, presenting 
the tributes to our Lady written by 
masters such as Cynewulf, Dante, 
Chaucer, Villon, Crashaw and Thomp- 
son. 

Too many anthologies of verse are 
directed by exclusively personal, some- 
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times eccentric tastes. But here are 
poems, tenderly reverent or painfully 
sad, gay or tearful; a poem to appeal 
to the intellectual, a lyric to answer 
every mood. I think it was Mencken 
who said that we fall back on poetry 
only when the mind is weary and 
wool-gathering at the end of the day. 
But I can well imagine a cultured 
businessman reading Henry Adams’s 
“Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres” with 
the mental alertness of early morning. 

In these latter days of undeciphera- 
ble poetry, it is a pleasure to pick up an 
intelligible anthology. Sister Thérése 
has included selections from men like 
T. S. Eliot, Auden and Father Hopkins 
which—mirabile dictul—we can read 
without exasperation. At the same 
time she has performed a miracle in 
excluding along with esoteric and eru- 
dite nonsense that vast mass of baby- 
blue Marian verse that is too popular. 

I liked especially the verses by non- 
Catholics. We don’t want to bottle up 
our love for Mary: we want others to 
know about the Cause of Our Joy. 
These fervent non-Catholic poems to 
our Lady bear witness to the natural 
yearning for a spiritual mother. Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner asks Mary to hear 
her prayer, the prayer of an unbeliev- 
er “nurtured in an austere creed... 
she kneels to beg your love, you whom 
no one told her of.” 

The book is a pleasure to handle and 
to read. The cover and jacket are 
handsome; the typography a delight 
to the eyes. Sister Thérése has opened 
up a rich mine of religious inspira- 
tion. JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


The Story of a Family. By Stéphane- 
Joseph Piat, O.F.M. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $3.50. 

In his preface to this story of the 
family of St. Thérése of Lisieux, Fa- 
ther Piat writes, “The greater number 
of spiritual books exude a monastic 
perfume. They would feel themselves 
out of place at a married bedside... . 
The Church is accused of reserving 
liturgical honors for virgins, martyrs, 
bishops and religious.” The Popes, he 
adds, have given a timely correction to 
these erroneous opinions by praising 
in their allocutions and in the brevi- 
ary lessons the parents of the Little 
Flower. 
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In picturing the home of St. Thérése, 
the author draws largely from Msgr. 
Lavelle’s biography of the saint, the 
Autobiography, and numerous letters 
of the saint’s parents and sisters. 

Cardinal Mercier once said: “How 
glad I am to know that the Little 
Flower is the recompense of an ex- 
emplary family.” While the Church 
has not canonized Louis Martin, the 
watchmaker, or Zelie Guerin, the lace- 
maker, their daughter’s testimony is 
indeed high praise: “God gave me a 
father and a mother more worthy of 
heaven than of earth.” How gladly 
they welcomed the religious vocations 
of their four daughters; how carefully 
they taught them the Gospel lesson of 
the perfect following of Christ. The 
Martin home was modeled on the home 
of Nazareth—a home blessed by the 
birth of one of the Church’s most lova- 
ble saints. BERTRAND L. Conway. 


Bridge to Russia: Those Amazing Aleu- 
tians. By Murray Morgan. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
The Aleutian Islands are the bridge 

between Alaska and Soviet Siberia. 

Air-minded General “Billy” Mitchell 

considered this strategic area one of 

the most important in the world. 

During World War II., when the Japa- 

nese tried to use the Aleutians as step- 

pingstones to North America, people 
in the United States learned that Alaska 
was the best jumping-off point for 

Tokyo. Geo-politics began to loom up 

as a powerful factor in the develop- 

ment of the Northwest Pacific. 

In Bridge to Russia Murray Morgan 
introduces his readers to the swamp- 
like muskeg, fierce williwaws, freez- 
ing waters and amazing vegetation of 
the islands. Then he portrays the 
life of people in the north, includ- 
ing the Aleuts, Russians, English and 
Americans. Although Captain-Com- 
mander Vitus Bering was a Dane, he 
worked for Peter the Great and the 
Muscovites. Unlike those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, Bering thirsted 
for knowledge about the mysterious 
land and its waters, not wealth from 
the otter and seal. 

It was Captain James Cook of the 
Royal Society, London, who intro- 
duced the Aleutians to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Cook’s reports spoke of “great 
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quantities of berries,” delicious fresh 
salmon, end a variety of flowers. The 
Russians, however, continued to ex- 
ploit their position as pioneers in the 
islands, while one of their leaders, 
Alexander Baranof, laid the founda- 
tions of a lucrative traffic in furs. 
Orthodox missionaries did everything. 
possible to consolidate the conquest. 
It was a rare stroke of luck, therefore, 
that enabled the Secretary of State to 
buy Russian America in 1867. 


In describing the evolution of the 
Japanese-American duel for the Aleu- 
tians during the recent war, Mur- 
ray Morgan underlines the value of 
Seward’s decision. This book consti- 
tutes the most popular account of 
events in the Aleutian theater that has 
as yet been published. Although the 
language is at times coarse, it conveys 
the atmosphere of the nerve-racking 
ordeal officers and men endured in 
the ‘islands. JosEPH F,. THORNING. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Eagle at My Eyes. By 
Norman Katkov (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75). This story 
—told in the first person—is made up 
of the semi-hysterical ravings of a 
Jewish boy torn between his passion- 
ate desire for a Christian girl and his 
torment at his family’s disapproval. It, 
therefore, portrays a situation not very 
exceptional in these days, and, for one 
reason or another, it will arouse the 
sympathies of humane observers. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Katkov employs an 
emotionally exaggerated style. More- 
over, he shifts from recent to distant 
past and then back again in flashbacks 
so sudden as to confuse the reader. 
The book contains much sex and con- 
siderable indecency. There is also the 
chance that some readers may call it 
anti-Semitic, because it suggests that 
not only Christians but also Jews need 
lessons in tolerance. 

Milk Route. By Martha Ostenso 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00). 
This homely and poignant novel is a 
fusion of the various dramas played 
out in a small midwestern town in 
the first months of the post-war era. 
Some of the incidents seem forced as 
though the author were determined 
somehow to include the entire range 
of human experience, but the book is 
quite readable and maintains a ratio 
between accomplishment and failure, 
joy and sorrow that closely approxi- 
mates real life. Like so many modern 
authors, Miss Ostenso is very success- 
ful in creating unselective sympathy 
for characters struggling without ade- 
quate weapons to find some purpose 
in today’s confused world, but she is 
never able to rise above or to enlighten 
this bewilderment. 





Fear Is the Parent. By Mathilde 
Ferro (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.00). This is a story of the 
devastating effects of fear. The acci- 
dental death of Simon’s mistress in his 
apartment and his success in evading 
suspicion result in an anxiety neuro- 
sis, which later he communicates to 
the woman he marries. Not without 
grounds, his wife begins to fear he 
will murder her, so in her fright she 
all but kills him—and then goes off to 
marry her sympathetic physician. The 
story, which ends with everything and 
everybody pretty much up in the air, 
is not an analytical study, not particu- 
larly enlightening, not dramatically 
exciting. It does, however, serve the 
purpose of reminding the reader first, 
that fear can completely disorganize 
the mind, and secondly, that it is in a 
sense a communicable disease. What 
is to be done in such situations as he 
describes the author does not attempt 
to suggest. 


RELIGION: Where Is Truth? By Eliza- 
beth T. Britt, M.A. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00). This book 
is an answer to the frequently repeat- 
ed appeal “Tell me the name of a sim- 
ply written, sound exposition of Cath- 
olic teaching adapted to the needs of 
modern intellectual pagans.” As teach- 
er of religion, the author has had long 
experience in widely varied fields 
capped by her appointment to take 
charge of the schools of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart in Tokyo in the pe- 
riod preceding December, 1941. Nat- 
urally, the substance of the book is the 
doctrinal teaching of the Church. The 
divisions are excellent; the references 


.are helpful; the style is persuasive. It 
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makes good reading for a neophyte or 
for a person who, having forgotten 
early instruction, wishes to become a 
learner again. We hope Mother Britt’s 
pen will not lie idle. 

Parish Priests Among the Saints. By 
Father Walter Gumbly, O.P. (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop. 
$1.50). It was high time that some- 
one should undertake the work which 
has now been done by Father Gum- 
bley. Diligently gathered facts, pre- 
sented in his little volume, fill a gap 
in the knowledge of many people who 
think that the Curé of Ars is the only 
canonized parish priest—an impression 
by the way that seems to have been 
shared by the Curé himself. This book 
should, indeed, as the author hopes, 
banish from the minds of the paro- 
chial clergy the notion that theirs is 
the state “in which sanctity is more 
difficult to attain than anywhere else 
in the world.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Thunder in the 
Mountains. By Hilda Mary Hooke 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50). The story of Gitchi Manito, 
the Great Spirit of Algonquian re- 
ligion, has been told many times, 


but the tales have never exceeded 
the beauty and simplicity of Miss 
Hooke’s collecton of Canadian leg- 
ends. Like Longfellow, she has de- 
veloped an overwhelming interest in 
the philosophy and mythology of the 
Ojibwa. Miss Hooke has arranged 
her tales in three sections. In the 
first she narrates the legends of the 
early inhabitants of the garden which 
was created by Gitchi Manito; here she 
discusses the engrossing myths of the 
Big Men of the tribes: Wesukechak, 
Glooscap, Hiawatha and Nanna Bijou. 
This portion abounds with selections 


from the mythology of all regions. The 
second part concerns itself with the 
coming of the white men and the final 
section deals with the Caucasian ex- 
ploits, tales of magic, of witches and 
pixies, of saints and coureurs de bois, 
and that entertaining narrative of the 
Devil and the Wind which explains 
why Montreal is such a windy city. 

Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard, Uni- 
versity Lecturer in English and Master 
of Jesus College, Cambridge (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50). This 
is the third edition of a notable and 
authoritative book. In these days of 
preposterously advertized “best sell- 
ers” it is heartening to know that there 
is a public that can appreciate the 
stimulating scholarship and felicity of 
style that Professor Tillyard brings to 
this kindly, critical and colorful analy- 
sis of Milton’s character, creed, prose, 
and poetry. The book is beautifully 
printed, and of a size and weight com- 
fortable to hold. Many of the chapters 
are headed by a simple and most help- 
ful device, a chart in four columns 
giving: (1) Dates, (2) Milton’s age, 
(3) Writings and events in Milton’s 
life, (4) Contemporary events. There 
are twenty final pages of appendices. 
Professor Tillyard has an uncanny 
power of making the people he writes 
about living realities, and their con- 
temporary world as real to us as it was 
to them. He also commands a style 
that never intrudes itself, but carries 
us along by its disciplined power, 
clarity and ease. The book is not for 
idle desultory reading; it demands all 
of the reader’s mind and concentra- 
tion, and repays it a hundredfold, for 
it achieves the ultimate purpose of 
every creative work of art—it makes 
you think! No mean achievement in 
these days! 
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Our Contributors 


Tus is the third contribution that 
Epwarp JAMES ScHuSsTER, M.A., has 
given us since his first in March, 1947, 
and in it he delves down into the roots 
of “Freedom, Authority, Liberty, Tol- 
erance.” Mr. Schuster, vocational 
counselor and assistant professor of 
Modern Languages at the College of 
St. Thomas in St. Paul, is also studying 
for his doctorate and doing special 
work in preparation for the writing of 
a book on the origins of Spanish cul- 
ture and civilization. Both the degree 
and the book have been retarded by 
five years of active service as an in- 
fantry officer in World War II. 


New in our pages is Mrs. ANNE FRE- 
MANTLE, since 1946 an associate editor 
of the Commonweal. English by birth, 
Mrs. Fremantle was educated at Chel- 
tenham Ladies College and at Oxford 
University where she took Honors in 
Modern History M.A. in 1932. She was 
on the staff of the London Mercury for 
a year, and later, Research Assistant at 
the British Embassy. She is the author 
of several books of fact and fiction, the 
most recent, James and Joan, an his- 
torical study of James I. of Scotland 
and his Queen, published last month 
by Henry Holt & Co. “White Sea 
Canal” was told to her as true, in 
1935 in Russia, where she was dra- 
matic correspondent of the London 
Times. 


As he discusses a book recently 


published in Austria, Dr. Erik v. 
KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN brings us face to 
face with a harsh reality demanding 
sheer Christian heroism in its accep- 
tance. That heroism is instinct in this 
“Letter from Austria,” and we may 
only pray that it will not be put to the 
test. Dr. and Mrs. Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
recently went to Rome and Sicily for a 
short visit. 


From a new contributor, Rev. Ep- 
warD F, ANGLUIN, O.S.B., B.A., J.C.L., 
S.T.D., of St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manches- 
ter, N. H., come further arguments 


against “Peacetime Conscription” to 
add to those put forth in last month’s 
Editorial Comment. Father Angluin is 
Rector and Professor of Moral Theol- 
ogy in St. Anselm’s Seminary, and 
Professor of Ethics in St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege, which, together with his work 
with the Armed Forces during the war 
and subsequently with student mem- 
bers of St. Anselm’s Peace Club, give 
authority to his opinion on this sub- 
ject. For six years Father Angluin was 
a member of the New Hampshire State 
Planning and Development Commis- 
sion. He belongs to the Canon Law So- 
ciety of America and is a contributor 
to the American Ecclesiastical Review. 


As 1948 marks the half century of 
United States rule in Puerto Rico, 
Gary MAcEorn’s discussion of “Puerto 
Rico in Travail” is most opportune. 
As a newspaper editor in the Carib- 
bean from 1944 to 1947, he met and 
talked with the Puerto Ricans at home 
and abroad on such occasions as the 
Inter-American Catholic Social Semi- 
nar at Havana, the inaugural meeting 
of the Caribbean Commission at St. 
Thomas, and the Pan-American Press 
Congress in Bogota. He is a graduate 
in Modern Languages of London Uni- 
versity and the National University of 
Ireland and a lawyer, and worked in 
journalism in Dublin for ten years be- 
fore going to the Caribbean. Mr. Mac- 
Eoin lives in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
and is now writing a book on the West 
Indies. This is his first appearance 
in our pages. 


It is about time that we had another 
of JAMES OWEN TRYON’s crime stories, 
and “Mutiny in Greek Characters” is 
distinctive even among the unusual 
ones that come from his inexhaustible 
pen. We really think they should all 
be collected in book form. 


TRUE to the naval traditions of his 
family, all of PeTer F. ANSON’s many 
talents have been devoted in some way 
to the sea. He was one of the founders 
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of the Apostleship of the Sea, in whose 
interests he has written his present 
“Seafaring Saints”; the sea and ships 
are the subject of several of his books; 
his paintings, which have been wide- 
ly exhibited, are mostly of seafaring 
interest, and he is a founder member 
of the Society of Marine Artists. Mr. 
A»-on was received into the Church 
in 1913 as a member of the Anglican 
Benedictines of Caldey, who came 
over in a body. 


A CONTRIBUTOR of long standing, the 
Rev. A. R. BANDINI, has now retired 
from his pastorate of St. Rose’s Church 
in Crockett, Calif., and has gone to 
Carmel, where he hoped to settle down 
to literary work. Fate willed other- 
wise, however, and a temporary charge 
of the Mission San Carlos Borromeo 
there, during the pastor’s absence in 
Ireland has lengthened indefinitely, 
due to transportation difficulties. “The 
Way of the Translator is Hard” pre- 
sents Father Bandini in very happy 
vein, and is a welcome relief these 
dour days. 


ONcE again AGNES FINN brings us 
up to date on the work of “The Amer- 
ican Women’s Unit for War Relief,” of 
which she is Executive Director. It is 
a notable record indeed, impelling the 
generous co-operation of our readers. 
Miss Finn needs no further introduc- 
tion from us, but we are sure that the 
success of the Unit owes much to her 
executive talents. 


Ports: Marsornre A. Lewis (“How 
Sweet Is England”), who wrote so 
poignantly of her days during the Lon- 
don blitz, now, in verse presents a 
happier aspect of her native land, 
One of her short stories has been trans- 
lated and is to be published in Hun- 
gary. The mother of our Brooklyn 
mother and daughter poets, Mrs. N. M. 
BENNETT, gives us the graceful and 
seasonable “April.” We were happy to 
hear that ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH of 
Northfield, Vt. (“The Pattern”), one of 
our favorite poets, has recovered suffi- 
ciently from a serious illness to take 
up his pen again in the service of his 
first love, poetry. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Rupotpm Atters, M.D., Px.D., psychologist and educator, Professor of Psychology, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.; former assistant head of the department of 
Medical Psychology, University of Vienna; author of New Psychologies, Sex Psychology 
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in Education, etc. 


Ropert AMENDOLA, M.A., artist, Natick, Mass.; member of Ars Instaurare, Boston. 

Satty WHELAN Cassipy, M.A., Executive Secretary of CIDI (International Center of Documen- 
tation and Information), Paris; member of various International Youth organizations; 
formerly lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris. 

Rev. Bertrann L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 


in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Marovueérire Pace (Mas. ArtHur A.) Concoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; reviewer 


for various Southern journals. 


Jonn Fermatr, writer and critic, New York; contributor to various periodicals. 

Rey. Josepm H. Ficmrer, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Rev. JosepH McSorzey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, 


etc. 


E. R. Prngpa, M.A., LL.B., writer and lecturer, New York City. 
Rev. Joun B. Smuerrn, C.S.P., B.A., M.A., LL.B., Associate Editor of Tue Carnoric WorLD; 
former Director of the Paulist Information Center, Boston; co-author of Spanish Confes- 
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